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INTRODUCTION: THE BEGINNING 


This odyssey is recorded as a tribute to two extraordinary and dedicated 
people. Each of their lives was an inspiration to many, and most of all to 
us, their children. The heritage they left us is unique and priceless. May 
this tribute in some way express our appreciation for it. 

That heritage began in Sweden, the family origin of both Gust and Edna. 
Gust was born in the northern province of Avonsjo, Gastrickland. Edna was 
born in the United States, in Moline, Illinois, and though a generation 
removed from Sweden, still identified closely with the Swedish culture and 
language. 

Despite their shared bond with the''Old Country,” their early lives 
were vastly different. 

Gust's boyhood was spent on an impecunious farm. It was an arduous 
life. As one of eight children, Gust was expected to help earn his keep as 
soon as humanly possible. Eventually his older brother Albert emigrated to 
the United States, and as soon as he was able, sent for Gust. At age l/7, 
therefore, Gust left home and sailed by steerage class to a strange land. 
Homesick and "herded about like cattle,"' as he described it, he found the 
trip a hardship all the way. He went by train directly to his brother's 
home in Kewanee, Illinois, where Albert was foreman in a factory. There 
Gust worked long hours to learn the machinist trade. Later, because of 
a better and more promising opening in Bridgeport, Connecticut, Gust moved 
there. 

It was in Bridgeport where Gust somehow was persuaded to attend the 
local Swedish Baptist church and where he subsequently became interested in 
religious vocation. It was there too he met and fell in love with Edna, 


the pastor's daughter. (His own description of this is in Chapter 6.) As 


a result, he made two momentous decisions: he would return to school and earn 
his seminary degree; and he would marry the esteemed and genteel Edna. It 
took six disciplined years to reach these goals. 

Edna's early life was more prosaic. As a sheltered daughter of Swedish 
Baptist minister Theodore Grandin and his wife Jeanette Wingren, Edna was 
brought up to be rigidly conventional and devout. Still, hers was a loving 
home and a proud and happy family. Edna's mother came from a lineage considered 
to be prestigious, for her father (i.e., Edna's grandfather) was an editor, 
publisher, author, and scholar of some reknown among Swedish Baptists. 
Indeed, it was this Dr. Wingren who insisted upon higher education for Edna, 
thus opening to her a new world of possibilities. Edna often spoke in later 
years of her visits to her grandparents’ home in Norwood Park, near Chicago, 
where she would spend ecstatic hours browsing through the immense library and 
savoring the literate refinement of their lifestyle. 

The hothouse environment of Edna's girlhood was in strong contrast to 
the rough and ready background of Gust's youth. Gust had experienced some of 
the coarser side of life. As a result, his courtship of Edna did not meet 
with enthusiasm among her family and friends. Nevertheless, persistence won 
the day, and after a long and patient wait while Gust finished his seminary 
studies, he and Edna were united in marriage in 1914. 

Their first pastorate was a small country church in Greeley, Colorado, 
but it was not long before they transferred to larger churches, first in 
South Chicago and then in Des Moines. In addition to performing pastoral 
duties, Gust served part time as chaplain during World War I to servicemen 
at Camp Dodge in Des Moines. 

In 1918 Edna gave birth to their first child, a daughter they named 
Dorothy. Their lives at this time appeared utterly predictable and tranquil, 


and destined for continued ministry among Swedish Baptist Churches in the 


Bey en 


Midwest. 

Then came utter and total upheaval. Gust attended a great missionary 
rally at which he heard many an eloquent plea for young recruits, and he was 
electrified. Impassioned and on fire with zeal for missions, he returned 
home and confronted the astonished Edna with his new-focused urgent resolve. 
(His own account of this is also in Chapter 6.) Becoming a "foreign missionary" 
would mean not only leaving the country but also leaving the Swedish Baptist 
fold to serve under the American (then Northern) Baptist Convention. It was 
indeed a hard choice. Nevertheless, Edna consented finally to try the 
overseas experience for one term, and an exuberant though none-too-confident 
Gust volunteered their services. The die was cast. 

Somewhat to their surprise, they were accepted immediately and all too 
soon were on their way. Thus it was that in the year 1921 the brave young 
couple ventured forth with their little daughter Dorothy to the distant and 
unknown land of Burma. Under a sense of holy mandate, and with little but 
their faith to sustain them, they began a shared life in foreign missions that 
was as rich in drama as it was in commitment. 

This is Gust's story and Edna's story compiled from their letters, as 
told in their own words and described from their very different perspectives. 


Their lifetime adventure had begun. 


Chapter One 
THE FIRST TERM: GUST'S STORY 


“The world out here is different in every respect," Gustaf wrote as 
he began his thirty-one years of working life in Burma. And how he relished 
it: "We are far away from all civilization," he exulted. "A person is not 
pothered by telephones, streetcars, trains, automobiles or airships. This 
part of the world is most picturesque. Mountains tower several thousand 
feet high. The trees are decorated with the most beautiful flowers. Orchids 
grow everywhere. There are hundreds of pretty birds singing the praises of 
their creator." 

The outburst of joy was significant. The route from machinist and 
tool-and-die maker to seminary student had been devious and rough, but had 
led at last to the foreign mission field. Gust had found his place in the 
sun at the mission station called Namkhan. 

With God's help he hoped to minister to the Kachins, a tribe of northern 
Burma. He had no doubt whatever that he had been divinely led to this place. 
To have been chosen for such a task was supreme fulfillment. There was no 
higher calling. 

On his first tour with the senior missionary, Gust reported enthusiasti- 
cally, "We are looking over our work, and I am trying to get inside it. 
Several delegations from nearby villages have come to greet us. Some want 
us to come and ‘drive out the nats.’ Kachins are spirit worshippers, and 
believe their houses are filled with demons or ‘nats." Now they want to 
become Christians, but first they must have the nats cleared out of their 
houses. We hear reports from all over the hills that families want to become 
Christian, but we have not the men to send. Every evening we meet in some 
big Kachin house for a meeting. We start about 9:00 P.M. The people gather 


On the bamboo floor around the open fire and ask all sorts of questions 


sh 


about our religion. We sit on the floor for hours and hours. It seems 
impossible to tire them out. In this way," he wrote, "we carry on every day, 
preaching, teaching, giving medicine, and laboring." Thus Gust was learning 
first-hand his role of Big Teacher, or "Sara Kaba." 

Gustaf was well suited to the rigors of missionary touring. At thirty-four 
years of age, he was blessed with boundless energy. Tall and thin, but strong 
like tensile steel, and black-haired and handsome in a swarthy outdoor manner, 
Gustaf thrived on the physical hardships of pioneer missionary life. Endurance 
feats of travel on horseback were simply exciting and stimulating. 

The missionaries slept anywhere -- in granaries, on the ground, in bamboo 
huts. But there were drawbacks, such as the night-time cacophony of noisy 
barnyard animals described on one letter: "Last night a rooster perched 
right under where we were sleeping, and at about three in the morning began 
to crow and kept it up until daylight." And rats: "I was kept awake a good 
part of the night because of the rats. There was a regular rat fight, or dance. 
Anyhow, the rats were running and jumping all over. I was afraid the horrible 
creatures would get in my cot." And dirt: "Believe me, I never saw such dirt 
before." 

In regard to the roads Gustaf wrote, ''The roads are impossible. It is a 
wonder that any animal can walk with a load on its back. We always try to ride 
uphill, but we do not dare sit on the back of a horse going downhill. If the 
horse should slip it would mean sure death because the ravine below is several 
hundred feet deep." 

At the mission compound his schedule was no less strenuous. "We begin 
work at 5:30 A.M.", he wrote, "I work the school boys like sixty by working 
like sixty-and-a-half myself. At 7:30 the bell rings, and the boys quit and 
prepare for their breakfast. Then I begin my language study and keep on with 
that until 10:30 when I wash up and change clothing. At 11:00 we eat and have 


Gs 


an hour's rest. We start language study again and keep on to 3:00 when we 
stop for a cup of tea." After tea was usually time for relaxation until dinner, 
put after dinner there were often meetings to attend. 

Language study was a challenge to Gust. Fortunately, he maintained his 
sense of humor. "The Kachin language," he complained, “is a rotten language. 
There is only one sound to it, and that is nga. The hymn, Just as I Am goes 
like this: ‘Nga nga nnga, jeju n nga.' So you see, all there is to this most 
foolish language is nga. If you say nga and make lots of motions with your 
hands and feet, and sing nga up and down the scale, you've got it: Now, the 
wonderful thing is that Edna is beginning to understand quite a bit, but into 
my thick head it has not yet entered. Sometimes I think everybody is lying 
when he pretends to know and talk the language. Tomorrow is Sunday, and we 
will parade and go to church singing Nga nga nnga-" 

Gust's interests extended periodically to the domestic scene. On one 
occasion he wrote, "Today is housecleaning day, and the day we give the cook 
Our weekly orders. Edna is ready to give it all up when it comes to teaching 
cleanliness. She has told the cook fifteen times a day that he must wash and 
wipe the dishes. But it makes no difference. Today she was going to cook 
something, and again the same old story, every pan was dirty. Well, I think 
Edna is too lenient, so I had to go out to the kitchen. I exhausted in one 
minute my entire knowledge of Kachin, and then I put the cook's nose inside 
the pan and asked him if he couldn't see the dirt. Well, now the cook is mad, 
and he may pick up and leave. Oh well, I guess we can find another one just 
as dirty:" Western and Eastern standards were in head-on collision. Christian 
missionaries were as infected with the colonial attitude toward natives as 
Rudyard Kipling. 

Another glimpse into domestic arrangements confirms this somewhat hide- 


bound and superior attitude in relation to things non-Western. Gust noted 


ahe 


that he had bought "two cows and two calves for the great sum of about $6.00 
apiece for the cows and about two or three dollars apiece for the calves. 

But of course these cows do not come up to our cows in America by a long shot. 
Yet they are real cows, with heads and horns and tails and four legs. It seems 
that everything in this part of the world is inferior in quality." 

A great day in Gustaf's life was the day he purchased a horse for himself. 
In his letter he was excited not only about his purchase, but also at the 
prospect of riding with his wife and little daughter Dorothy. He wrote, 

"Did I tell. you that I now own a horse, a real horse? When I was a kid I 

owned a wooden horse. Well, that was a fine horse too, but this one has 

got him beat: Well, now we are classy for fair. Edna andI go out horseback 
riding. You ought to see her. She sits on a horse like a real cowgirl. Afraid? 
Not on your life: The other day we all three were out. Dorothy was sitting 

on the saddle in front of me, and now she wants to go riding all the time." 

The mission station had to be more or less self-sufficient, so had its 
own supply of poultry and stock and its own vegetable garden. Gust wrote, 

"We have become farmers, with forty chickens, four head of cattle, two horses, 
and about twenty-three acres of land. We have peas and beans and carrots and 
radishes and tomatoes and cabbage and all sorts of good things growing." 

In addition, the compound boasted a fine array of flowers. As Gust de- 
scribed them, ''We have the most beautiful lilies. I planted the bulbs three 
weeks ago, and now they are already booming. The weather is so warm and rain 
so plentiful that things grow very fast. We have the greatest variety of 
flowers, I just wish you could see all the different kinds. Almost every 
morning I go out and pick a bouquet for the table." 

In those days of British Empire it was politic to get along with official- 
dom. Many letters tell of entertaining British school inspectors. These 


visits sent the missionaries into a veritable tailspin of cooking, tea- 


a 


partying, and general nervous apprehension. 
Menus of the time seem overwhelming to the modern palate. A single 
dinner would offer soup and three main courses of fish, chicken, and meat. 
Even breakfasts were enormous, so that a typical spread would consist of boiled 
rice, pancakes, bread, mangoes, and coffee. This was in accord with the Anglo- 


Indian style of meal planning, in which tea and toast (called chota hazri) 





were served at the crack of dawn, a substantial breakfast at about 11:00 A.M., 
afternoon tea at 3:00 or 4:00 P.M., and dinner at 7:00 or 8:00 o'clock. 

As activities on the mission station became routine, the biggest excite- 
ment of the week centered around mail from home. In those days mail came to 
Burma by ship, then by rail north to a town some sixty miles from Namkhan, and 
finally was carried overland by Chinese coolies to the mission station. It 
took about six weeks for mail to arrive, or even longer if the ships were late 
or when weather became too inclement for the coolies to make it over the mountains. 
Mail from relatives and friends in America was the missionaries’ lifeline, and 
when it was delayed gloom and consternation reigned. 

As time passed, Gust and Edna became more and more proficient in the 
Kachin language, but they still had domestic problems with the cook. In one 
letter Gust wrote, "I wish you could have seen Edna just a minute ago. She 
was getting after the cook because he forgot to watch the bread in the oven. 

I had to laugh when Edna, with her topee™ shoved back on her neck, went after 
him, a great big husky fellow. She shouted, 'Now, what didI tell you the 
Other day? Didn't I tell you to watch the bread carefully?" The big fellow 
Shook in his boots:" 

Gust enjoyed poking a bit of gentle fun at Edna; she was so extremely 
earnest. ''Well, you ought to see Edna:" he said in a subsequent letter. 
"She is getting to be a regular school marm. She walks in and out of our 


te 
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school, visiting class after class, and believe me, she makes those kids sit 
up and take notice: They, poor things, all jump to their feet and stand at 
attention while she, with her aristocratic nose and sharp eye, inspects then. 
Finally her highness makes a motion with her hand, indicating they may be 
allowed to sit down. Then I have seen her stand before the class leading 

the kids in exercise. Arms up, arms down, etc. Well, she has all power in 
heaven and earth when it comes to the school." In general Gust's satisfaction 
with each day's routine was summed up aptly in his statement, "The only 

time we have for being lonesome is while we sleep." 

However, not all was idyllic, even to Gust. Chinese border forays were 
an aspect of life in the Kachin hills that posed some unexpected danger at 
that time. In March of 1922 Gustaf wrote, "Last Sunday, March 19, about 
10:00 A.M., a man on horseback came flying in here to tell us that Muse, a 
town 22 miles northwest of here, had been attacked by a large band of Chinese 
robbers. For a long time, and partly for political purposes, they had been 
threatening to attack Muse and smaller villages along the line, and also 
Namkham. They set fire tothe headman's house and burned three houses. The 
people in the village fled, panic stricken. 

"AS soon as we received the message we sent word to the helio telegraph 
station in Namkham and the message was flashed to nearby military centers. 

As a result we had 25 soldiers marching up here about two o'clock Sunday night. 
When they arrived on the scene they found that the natives on this side rallied 
and were holding the enemy at a small river, but they were just going to give 
up when the soldiers arrived. We were informed that there were about 300 
bandits. The following day more soldiers came, until they had about 150, 

and then the attack started. The bandits had entrenched themselves in a 
Buddhist temple, which makes a fine fort with its heavy brick walls. The 


bandits were defeated and the temple was burned, and not less than 88 of the 


65 


enemy killed, and three of the government troops. One of the captains was 
pretty badly wounded, but we hope he will recover." 

Before this frightening event Edna and Gust had planned to go to a 
conference farther south in the country, but as Gust wrote, "Of course all 
this upset our plans entirely. We have been ready to flee at a moment's notice. 
We have slept with our clothes on, ready to rush out and leap on our horses, 
which have been kept saddled and ready, and leave the area immediately if 
necessary; and we have our loaded revolvers close at hand. If the bandits had 
not been stopped at the river, they undoubtedly would have sacked our place 
because they knew we had quite a bit of money. At present everything is quiet." 

Another and different kind of annoyance that even Gust found loathsome 
was the continual battle with insects andbuegs of all kinds. As he described 
it. "Yesterday we had the kids clean up. They come in here absolutely full 
of vermin, and then their sleeping quarters get infested with lice and 
bedbugs. I just happened to put my hand on a table in the dormitory, and sure 
enough, one miserable louse crawled right on my hand. I felt literally lousy 
for two hours afterwards: 

"We have a teacher who is a very able speaker, but he is the ‘lousiest' 
worker we have. Some time ago he was with me when I was visiting a village 
near here. After we drove out the nats, he and other preachers gave testimonies. 
Well, Ma Ja's turn came in due course. When he had talked about five minutes 
about Jesus and his love, and what Christianity had done for him, and how he 
had been a nat priest, he felt something biting him on his legs. So while he 
was preaching, with everybody listening and looking right at him, he began 
to unwind his puttees®, and then, while talking, he began to look for the 
ferocious enemy that dared to disturb him. Well, I was amazed. He began.to 
kill off some of the biggest ones right there, all the while continuing to 


Preach: How many he killed I know not, but all the while he preached he 
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de-loused, and he preached a long time. Evidently I was the only one who was 
annoyed by his behavior. The others never seemed to notice it. If reading 
this letter doesn't make you scratch yourself three or four times, you are 
not human. This letter is lousy, to be sure, but I will take care not to let: 
any of the Kachin ‘friends’ crawl into it. I will seal it quickly!" 

As Gust said, he was "busy and happy in the work." However, he was not 
to escape tragedy. He and Edna were expecting their second child, and Edna 
was suffering a difficult pregnancy. Plans were made to go to a well-staffed 
and equipped hospital in south Burma. Whatever happened to change plans 
remains forever a mystery, but the fact is that Gust and Edna did not go and 
thereby suffered needlessly and acutely. 

When the baby was born, Gust's initial reaction was hopeful. On December 16, 
1922 he wrote, "This letter will bring you some great news- Last Wednesday, 
December 13, at 8:00 A.M., Edna gave birth to a baby girl who weighed six pounds. 
We have named her Margaret Helen. Today is the third full day, and now going 
on the fourth, and everything seems to be natural. Edna had an awfully hard 
time, however.” 

As they had no nursemaid, Gust attempted to serve in this capacity. 

Edna found she could not breast-feed, and the baby lost strength. At the end 
of the year, December 27, Gust wrote, "Edna and Margaret are doing fairly 
well. Edna is weak still from loss of blood, and Margaret is feeding from 
the bottle. If she will only eat, or rather drink lots, she will soon pick 
up." But by January 3 matters had deteriorated. 

On December 30 Edna almost bled to death. Gust wrote, "She lost half 
her body's blood (sic), and the doctors had to hurriedly put her on the 
operating table to investigate." The doctors he spoke of were two medical 
missionaries in the area. "They found a couple of pieces of placenta stuck 


to her womb, causing a steady flow of blood. Well, although it looked like 
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she was going to die, she finally recovered. The doctors had to inject a 
whole quart of salt water into her blood to give her heart something to pump. 
Believe me, I have had my hands full." 

Meanwhile little Margaret had gained only one-fourth of a pound in three 
weeks. As Gust said, "It is a poor business*" Just how poor became pain- 
fully clear when whooping cough broke out on the compound and the baby also 
caught it. She struggled with coughing and convulsions until 11:00 o'clock 
on Thursday February 1, 1923, when she died, leaving two desolated and utterly 
worn parents to their grief and anguish. Gust sketched a profile of the still, 
tiny form, the only likeness retained of Margaret. 

It was several weeks before Gust could direct his attention again to the 
work. He found some solace in jungle touring, and eventually he was able to 
recount some of his experiences with renewed interest. ''We preached, counseled, 
held meetings, and healed the sick from six in the morning till nine at 
night," he wrote. On this particular tour he slept in a Buddhist temple "in 
the presence of all the Buddhas."' Perhaps in retaliation, someone loosened 
all the riding and pack horses, so the party had to travel nine miles on foot 
before being able to find or borrow transportation: 

So the year passed and merged into 1924, when once again Edna became 
pregnant. The baby was not due until August, but this time they were taking 
no chances. In June Gust escorted Edna and Dorothy to Moulmein, where medical 
facilities were the best in Burma, and saw them established with missionary 
friends who lived near the hospital. Since the compound in Namkham could not 
be left for long, Gust returned to his station. It was a lonely time. Gust 
and Edna's only communication was by letter, since there was no telephone 
Service. 

In addition to writing his regular letters to Edna, Gust made a point of 


enclosing special ones for Dorothy. He had a gift of imagination, being able 
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to perceive the world from a seven-year-old point of view. For instance, he 
wrote about the little brother of Dorothy's native playmate, saying: "I have 
just been in church. Awng Ba was there with Naw Law Li. Aung Ba got very 
weeny. He simply could not keep his eyes open: And then his head got to be 
too heavy. I think it mist have weighed a thousand pounds, and his head wanted 
to roll off onto the floor, but his neck was very strong, so it could not roll 
off. One time the head got so heavy that it almost pulled the whole body 

with it, but then Sara Zau Yaw got hold of the head and put it down on the 
bench. And so it did not roll off on the floor after alli" 

He was also able to translate unimportant details into a child's mixed 
up world of fact and fantasy, and wrote, "One day the rats in the attic got 
so noisy and ran races and everything, so I went to Sam Bwa's house and bor- 
rowed their cat, and for three whole days he ate rat pie. Now I have not 
heard a single noise, so the cat must have eaten every rat." 

The waiting must have seemed interminable to Gust, so far from his little 
family. The baby was due sometime in the last two weeks of August, and Gust 
wrote to Edna, "It is certainly trying to be so far away from you these days, 
and yet there seems to be no other way. I am thinking of you all the time, 
wondering how you are, wondering if the baby is born yet." 

By August 16 he was becoming concerned. ''The little stranger seems to 
be taking his time. I am anxiously waiting." At last, on August 22 another 
girl, Ruth Mildred, was born. Gust did not hear until the 25th, when he 
wrote, "The helio came, and the boy was a girl: I only hope we can keep her. 
Well, it is a great relief indeed to know that everything is over." Communi- 
cations at that time were so primitive that he still did not know by August 30th 
the exact date on which his daughter had arrived. Ina letter to his sister- 
in-law he wrote, "I received a heliogram, but so far have not received a letter 


and do not know for sure on what day the baby was born.” 
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A portent of things to come crept into his letter, for he also wrote 
that when time came to bring his family home, he would consider a novel means 
of transportation: "If the roads are good we may take a motor car from Lashio!" 

The age of the automobile had arrived, even in the remote reaches of 
Burma. The year was a turning point in many ways. 

Soon it would be time to return to the United States on furlough. The 
new little baby was strong, and Edna returned to health. For the first time 
in years her outlook was cheerful as she prepared for the journey home to 
the United States. 

So the first term in Burma ended. The young couple, sorely tested but 
finely honed, sailed for home by way of Sweden (the "Old Country") to a new 
period in their lives. The years in Burma had been too hard on Edna, and 
Dorothy's health had suffered, so Gustaf agreed to seek a pastorate in the 
States. It might not have been his place in the sun, but he loved his wife 
and children. As he wrote in a tender moment, "Edna is sweet as ever, kind, 
good, and loving, a wonderful wife." 

In the fall of 1926 Gustaf received an invitation from the South Shore 
Baptist Church in Chicago, which stated: "At our business meeting of October 25 
it was decided by unanimous vote to call you for our pastor." 


They were in an American ministry again. 
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THE FIRST TERM: EDNA'S STORY 


During her initiation to the hinterlands of Burma, Edna's letters con- 
tained no flights of fancy nor outbursts of joy nor delighted descriptions 
of the oriental scene. She faithfully recorded everyday happenings, but 
her letters home were factual and straightforward. She was prepared to give 
her all to the missionary endeavor, but with something less than pure joy. 
Her heart remained in America. 

On April 1, 1921 she wrote, "Last Tuesday we arrived in Namkham, and now 
we are living in the house where, if the Lord is willing, we will spend the 
next five years. The house is pretty fair. It has a living room two bedrooms, 
a dining room,a sleeping porch, and a verandah. Since we arrived the Kachins 
have been coming to see us every day." 

The trip to Namkham had not been without incident. On the last leg of 
the trip, some 60 miles from Bhamo to Namkham, Edna and Dorothy had been 
transported in sedan chairs carried by Chinese coolies. Edna wrote, "On our 
way to Namkham my chair carriers, and also Dorothy's, walked so fast that we 
became separated from the rest of the party, and so they took us right into 
the Chinese bazaar of Namkham. They found a chair for me, and I took Dorothy 
on my lap, and you should have seen the people who collected around us! Some 
tried to speak, but as I could not understand them they soon stopped and only 
Sat and grinned at us. One lady gave Dorothy half a sugar cane. Well, the 
rest of our party soon missed us, so we were found." 

Once established in her home, Edna found that a perennial hardship was 
the lack of small treats no longer available, such as ice cream and chocolate 
Candy. In more thanone letter she wistfully eeimenbed: 2 was just wishing 


I had some good American ice cream," and "When you send a box from home, 


Please buy a box of chocolates." When she found she could not obtain some 
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basic necessities like yeast for bread, she became truly alarmed, and begged 
her sister, "Oh, Myrtle, we cannot buy yeast out here so will you please take 
it upon yourself to send a package to me the first day of every month." 

Edna suffered intensely from homesickness. Mail from home was her 
comfort and inspiration. In her words, "Whatever would I do out here if I 
didn't have you brightening our days with those lovely packages and letters? 
I don't think I could stand it." A week or so later she wrote, "The mail has’ 
come, but there was no letter from you. What on earth is the matter? Have 
you forgotten all about your promise to write me every week?" And again, 

"I get the blues pretty badly sometimes when I sit quietly and think. Why 

do these separations have to come?" But when the mail did come it was a 
renewal, an infusion of spirit. "We eee so alone up here that your letter 

is like the sun coming out when it arrives." Or, "My, I received three letters 
from you. I was some tickled, delighted lady:" 

The foreign or unusual held little fascination for Edna, as shown by 
her account of going out to eat at a "Chinese eating house". She wrote, 

"We went to a little bamboo shack. Im one corner was a huge stove made of 
bricks, and then there were about four wooden tables with board benches. On 
the table was a wooden bowl with a bunch of chopsticks in it. Right beside 
uS were several cages with chickens in them. We were seated, and the first 
course was brought in, a kind of meat soup. It was so hot with pepper that 
I took a couple of tastes and then left it strictly alone. Second course, 
soi kow noodles about a yard long, boiled with pork. This dish some of the 
missionaries raved over, but it was so slimy and oily. I tried my best to 
eat it, but it finally gagged me, so I gave up after eating about half of it. 
Then they served garlic, onions and cigarettes, all of which we politely 


refused." 


She added a postscript which indicated she was not entirely displeased 
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py an incident en route tothe eating house. "Some native men were standing 
peside us talking to Mrs. Harper (wife of the medical missionary in Namkhan), 
and she told me that they were saying about me, ‘What a beautiful woman! Is 
she married or unmarried?’ How they teased me about that remark!" 

At age twenty nine Edna was indeed an attractive woman, with an abundance 
of chestnut brown hair, deep-set blue eyes under straight, finely etched 
brows, and a "peaches and cream" complexion. She had a lightly arched nose, 
and a sweet, vulnerable mouth that contrasted with a strong, determined chin. 
She was five feet three inches tall, with a life-long tendency to embonpoint. 
Correct manners were a fetish with her, and -- as her daughters remarked years 
later -- she was among the last of the Victorian ladies. Her natural milieu 
was a drawing room, presiding over a silver tea service, not the jungles of 
northern Burma. She was indeed a displaced person. 

Nonetheless she felt that missionary service required of her utter dedi- 
cation and extraordinary sacrifice, and she was anxious to meaSure up. She 
quickly assumed responsibilities for the school and for the girl students. To 
all the Kachins Edna was Mama. She wrote, "I have just come in from the girls' 
dormitory after seeing they were all right for the night. I can't speak to 
them very much, but I get along by having them tell me the Kachin words for 
different articles, and repeating after them. They laugh and think my pronun- 
ciation is funny, and I laugh with then.” 

In regard to the school, she wrote, "Now school has opened. So far there 
are about 60 children, 25 girls and 35 boys. More are expected." Music was one 
of her interests, and as she was teaching some of the old familiar rymns she 
Said, "You should have heard them sing yesterday. One tries to yell louder 
than the other, and they have absolutely no sense of time. They give every 
note equal value, and when they get to the high notes you should hear how they 


flat!" Not surprisingly, the familiar hymns had acquired overtones discordant 
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to Western ears. 

Edna's daily schedule was fully as strenuous as Gust's. She described 
her day this way: "Up at 5:30 in the morning. The girls all come up on the 
front veranda and have sewing. They sew until 7:30. Then a gong rings and 
they get ready for their breakfast. They eat at 8:00 A.M. School opens at 
9:00 with a hymn, Bible reading and prayer, and after that each teacher in- 
structs in Bible for the first hour. Ordinary school work is carried on until 
noon. Recess is between 12:00 and 1:00, and then school work goes until 4:00. 
They are free from 4:00 to 7:00, and have their evening meal at about 5:00. 

At 7:00 they gather for the study hour which opens with a hymn, Bible reading 
and prayer. Then they study until 8:00 when they sing the Doxology and close 
with prayer. At about 9:00 I go to the girls’ dormitory and talk a little 
with them, and see that they are all tucked in. Lights out after that." 

Today such a schedule would no doubt result in insurrection. Even then 
Edna thought it was too much. "The girls work all the time," she wrote. 

So she took it upon herself to initiate some recreation. "In the afternoon 
I go out and play with them. Any game, just for the exercise."' This was 
truly a thoughtful gesture, especially considering Edna's aversion to most 
physical exercise (the result of a slight foot deformity since birth). 

Her reaction to language study was quite different from Gust's. She 
reported in her precise way, "I am working hard to get the Kachin construction, 
accent and vocabulary." It was a great day when she could finally say, 

"Last Sunday I understood the gist of the sermon for the first time. Hurrah." 

Behind the brave exterior was an increasingly lonely alien in a strange 
land. Edna never overcame the effects of culture shock. First reports of 
unhappiness broke through in brief, half-humorous comments about disruptions 
of family, the misery of early rising, the absence of good stores, the unavaila- 


bility of favorite treats. As time wore on the complaints became more insistent, 
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particularly in reference to mail. "Long faces again this week. No home 
mail." And food: "I long for real rye bread like we used to have at home." 
And privacy: "The other day I went into the school building after hours and 
thought Dorothy and I would have a good time by ourselves playing the organ 
and singing. Before I knew it I had the place full of children. That is the 
privacy one has out heret" 

Fatigue and tropical weather took their toll. She wrote, "I get very tired, 
and sometimes feel I can't keep on any longer. The weather is so hot and sticky, 
it makes one feel grumpy." Matters did not improve, for at the end of the first 
year she wrote, "I don't know why, but I've been having a streak of homesick- 
ness ever since Christmas. It isn't so very pleasant to be homesick, and at 
night I am always dreaming we are home together with Mother and Father, having 
such a peaceful time. Then I wake up and I'm here in the wilderness with 
Kachins all around us, and I feel so bewildered.” 

Gust's frequent absences, touring the jungle in the dry season, did 
nothing to help. As Edna observed, "When I'm alone I just long for Mrs. Harper 
to ask me over for tea, but she never does. It would help that lonely, gnawing, 
aching feeling so much." 

Edna did attempt a little jungle touring with Gustaf; but someone was 
needed to oversee the mission station, and she was not suited to the rigors 
of horseback riding and mountain climbing. She described a jourmey from Bhamo 
to Namkham, a distance of about 60 miles. "It was some trip, believe me: 

First, we went the ordinary stage of 13 miles to Manse; then the next day went 
17 miles and slept on the floor in a school house which had neither proper 
windows nor doors -- just holes where these should be. The next night, having 
8one 15 miles on a dangerously bad road, we slept in an open shed. Awfully 
Spooky! The road was terrible. Once I nearly flew over the horse's head when 


he stumbled into a mud hole. Well, after all this we kept on until we reached 
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Namkham. Our own bed felt mighty goodi" 

She told of another shorter expedition: "Last Sunday I went with Gust 
to a native village. Gust took Dorothy in the saddle with him, and I rode 
my gray horse. It was some ride, wading through streams and going up and down 
hills and passing two herds of buffaloes. I held my breath when we passed 
those awful looking creatures." 

On another trip undertaken at Christmas she wrote, "This was my first 
experience sleeping in a bamboo paddy (unhusked rice) house. It was pretty 
cold, seneruiee it went all right. I had had all I wanted by Sunday night, 
however, so we turned back then, and thus ended our first Christmas in Namkhanm. 
It was so different from home, it hurt: I couldn't help comparing last year 
and this. Such a difference:!'"' The towering majesty of the mountains, the 
lush scenery and profusion of tropical flowers blooming in December were 
no compensation for the loss of home. 

Holidays were hard on Edna because of homesickness, but she did describe 
(albeit somewhat disconsolately) the attempts made to maintain certain traditions. 
On the Fourth of July she wrote, "We'll probably try to celebrate a little. 

We can get Chinese firecrackers and then have a good time the best way we can!” 
Thanksgiving was observed with another missionary family over roast duck and 
ham, although (for reasons not explained) two days early. 

At Christmas Gust and Edna entertained at dinner. "After dinner," she 
wrote, ‘we gave out our presents. Didn't have very much since nothing had 
come from home."’ It was a perennial irritation to Edna that packages from the 
States never seemed to arrive on time. Due to the slow mail of that time 
Christmas boxes usually arrived in January, generating an anti-climactic attempt 
to celebrate a second Christmas. 

For the school children, however, Christmas was a dazzling festival. The 
walks were lined with Japanese lanterns that made the compound a fairyland at 
night. The school auditorium was gaily decorated, and there was an 
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enormous tree alight with candles and laden with gifts. 

On Christmas afternoon games were held on the school grounds, and after 
the games there was an all-school picnic. 

In the evening a pageant was held in the auditorium, complete with 
live Nativity scene, voluble shepherds with their excited school chums in 
sheep clothing, and gesticulating wise men arguing the significance of a 
star that jerked its long way down the aisle on a high-strung wire. 

After the program, presents were distributed and each student received 
something. Edna wrote, "They give each other very funny presents -- one 


" she continued, "they 


orange, one potato, and so on. Later in the evening,’ 
had a big bonfire, and then sang and shot off bamboo cannons and firecrackers 
all night long. This is their idea of a 'big time.' Bonfires, drums, fifes 
and gongs: Oh ny:" 

It was this writer's idea of a big time too, remembered with fond nos- 
talgia. But again, as Edna remarked, "It wasn't like home:" 

On the other hand, New Year's Eve won grudging approval. As she described 
the event, "Last night was New Year's Eve, so first of all we had a meeting 
at 11:00 out in the school compound around a bamboo bonfire, with testifying, 
praying and singing. This was quite a bit more like at home." She added, 
"After midnight the school children kept on singing and caroling in the 
neighborhood until about four o'clock this morning." How she allowed this 
when she ordinarily tucked them in at nine o'clock remains an intriguing 
question: 

Edna's intense earnestness was actually her most endearing quality. 
Nobody ever tried harder; no one was ever more conscientious or devoted. 
She was determined to be a perfect missionary's wife in spirit as well as 
in fact, and many of her letters reflected the seriousness of her commitment. 


She wrote, "Today we have had a fine day." ("Fine" in Edna's vernacular had 
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nothing to do with the weather. It meant "worthy" or "productive.") "Quite 
a few of the villagers have been in, and we have had good meetings. First, 
preaching at 11:00 this morning; after that, baptism, and then communion." 

Then there were the times of real danger. In one letter Edna wrote, 
"Tuesday at midnight we received messengers who said some Shans (a tribe of 
northern Burma) intended to make an attack on a little village about thirty 
miles from here, and Gust was right in that vicinity. Well, Dorothy and I were 
all alone on this compound, and in case anything should happen, I would be 
responsible for all the youngsters in school. I decided not to tell anyone 
except a couple of schoolboys. One I sent to Gust to warn him of the trouble, 
and the other I had sleep in our cookhouse with another schoolboy. Then I had 
two Kachin girls sleep in the house. I was amused when each of the boys brought 
a great long sword and a pole. I guess they thought they would protect us 
all right: Nothing came of the possible attack, however, and everything is 
quiet again." 

Of the impending attack by Chinese bandits, she wrote, "I wonder if you 
have had a feeling in your bones that we have been under quite some excite- 
ment.'' This was a typical understatement. 

Entertaining, as well as being entertained, at various official functions 
was a fringe benefit of early missionary life that Edna enjoyed. "We were 
invited to the home of the British Superintendent of the district for tea. 
After tea, soldiers gave an exhibition of tent-pegging, a game in which white 
pegs are placed in the ground, and men carrying long spears gallop their 
horses and spear the pegs as they go by. It was really exciting." 

There were also races and elephant rides. "I refused. I was rather 
scary about it."' There were also tricks on horseback: "It was splendid." 

And the field day concluded with a salute given by soldiers standing in their 


stirrups and riding abreast on their horses to the music of stirring bagpipes. 
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"Tt was beautiful." 

The matter of a cook remained a problem. Her description is a vivid 
postscript to Gust's. She wrote that the cook "is not very clean. Finally 
I couldn't stand it any longer, so I told him he had to cut and clean his 
finger nails. The next thing I knew he was out in the kitchen cleaning and 
cutting his nails with the bread knife: Imagine how I felt!" 

In spite of her homesickness Edna was an excellent school supervisor. 
Examinations by government inspectors consistently vindicated her efforts, 
although her own assessment was modest. "The youngsters came out quite well, 
for which I was thankful." In addition she began to superintend Dorothy's 
education. "I am beginning to teach Dorothy systematically. She really 
should be starting kindergarten now." 

A new concern was the expected addition to the family. She wrote, 

"The little one is pretty active now that there are just about six weeks left. 
I will be glad for Dorothy when the baby comes, because she is so alone. Life 
is hard on children out here." As the weeks wore on she wrote, "The baby is 
getting pretty big and heavy. Hope it will be perfectly normal and live." 

To add to her discomfort rumors were heard again "that they intend to make 

an attack on us from China tomorrrow evening. I wish we didn't have to be 
under suspense like this, especially with the baby coming." On December 8 

She wrote, "Baby is all settled, with head down, just ready to come. I can 
hardly wait for everything to be over.'"' She was not able to write again 

until January 6. 

From Edna's perspective the tragedy of Margaret's brief life is par- 
ticularly heartbreaking. Her first letters held a glimmer of hope. "Since I 
last wrote, I have been very near leaving this world. It seems it will take 
€ long time for me to get strong again, for I'm still dreadfully weak. Dorothy 


asked me yesterday if I had drunk whiskey because I walked so wobbly: By 
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January 11 Edna reported she was so much improved that she was sitting at the 
desk. "Baby Margaret is doing pretty well now...I hope and pray that she will 
survive." 

Edna wrote that she "trusted that the Lord would look after us and give 
us what is best for us." But a week later came the sad report, "We are afraid 
we will lose the baby because whooping cough broke out. I am afraid she might 
go any minute. It's awfully hard to bear, but I suppose we will have to if it 
is the Lord's will." 

Once again Edna ached for family in America. "Oh, how I wish and long for 
you people now. I'm so tired and worried and discouraged. The baby is so 
weak, it is pitiful to see her. I wish so that she would soon get well again." 
By the first of February it was over. "Poor little Margaret was only able to 
stand it for about a week and a half. She was just seven weeks and one day 
old. Oh, it is so hard to bear, and it is so lonesome and empty without her." 
Margaret was buried in the little mission station cemetery, ina "little 
white petticoat with embroidered ruffle, trimmed with lace,'' which Edna had 
made for her. "I feel as if my heart would break," she wrote, and in an 
outburst of rage and grief, added "I don't see why God should permit this 
trial to happen to us when we are trying to do His work:" Understandably, 
her faith was at a low ebb. 

A year later she was still asking, "Why, oh why?" However, life gradually 
regained its even tenor. She immersed herself in the work of teaching, sewing, 
entertaining, attending Kachin association meetings, and caring for Dorothy. 
She even became proficient enough in the language to do some public speaking 
in Kachin at the women's meetings of the association. 

With return to health, Edna was -- against all medical advice -- expecting 
a baby once more. She wrote rather sheepishly, "I don't know how it happened, 


but somehow I became pregnant again." 
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For the next few months her letters were from Moulmein, where she was to 
await the baby at the Baptist mission hospital. There were some problems, 
of course. She worried when Dorothy, who was with her, became ill; and she 
was lonely for Gust. But her overriding sentiment was, "If this will only be 
a perfect baby in every respect, I will be so thankful, and then I won't 
mind any of the pain and trouble."' On August 26 she was able to write, 

"Baby Ruth Mildred arrived, and seems to be perfect in every way."' She added, 
"We are expecting Gust the latter part of this week. I am so happy!" The 
depression finally had lifted. 

Edna's brighter outlook was reflected in many ways. She noticed the 
flowers: "The sweetpeas are just lovely!" However, it was evident that the 
main reason for gladness was that the term of service was soon to end. In 
a paean of joy she wrote to her sister, "I'm beginning to get ready to come 
home. Do you hear that? Not even a year now before we'll be on our way:" 
Her letters became cheerful and enthusiastic: The school children were a 
great blessing; Dorothy and Ruth were making wonderful progress; the associ- 
ation meetings were splendid. 

She even undertook some touring again with Gustaf, but with near disastrous 
results. As Edna told the story, "We had an awful experience coming home. 

As we were coming along the mountain road, a horse belonging to one of our 
church members got frightened and came running wildly past us, knocking into 
Our pack horses, and into little Dorothy. As a result, Dorothy's horse just 
flew over the ground, with Dorothy hanging on for dear life. Gust jumped from 
his horse and tried to catch Dorothy's, but couldn't. It was heartbreaking. 

I have only seen Gust cry three times during my life: when Mother died, when 
Margaret died, and now when he tried to catch Dorothy's horse. Finally, when 
the runaway horses reached the top of a very high mountain they stopped of 


their own accord. Oh, how thankful we were to God to see Dorothy again. 
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She only got a few scratches, in spite of her dreadful ride through the 
jungle." 

The same letter closed on a high note: "Next week Saturday we leave 
here. It is going to be hard to leave these people. They love us, and we 
love them."’ Nevertheless, the realization of her dream was at hand. At 
last they were returning to America, and "It seems as if I must weep for joy." 
Perhaps she summed up her feelings best in a letter that was emblazoned with 
these words: "Hurrah! Hurrah! Soon we start for home, sweet home!" 


Edna and Gust had been on the mission field for five and a half years. 
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Chapter Two 
THE SECOND TERM: GUST'S STORY 


“We enclose herewith Dollar Steamship Line ticket number 1571 covering 
your passage on the S.S. President Polk, sailing September 21 from San Francisco," 
read the letter from the Mission Board, sending Gustaf and Edna back to Burma 
for their second term of service. 

Life as a Baptist minister in Chicago had been a perpetual frustration to 
Gust. He was restless and missed the challenge and freedom of the pioneer 
missionary venture. Therefore, when the senior missionaries to the Kachins 
retired and urged Gust to reconsider, and when the Kachin Christians thenm- 
selves addressed a petition to the Board urging Gust's return, he decided to 
take up his work on the mission field again. One can only guess at Edna's 
reaction. But this is Gust's story of the second term. 

Dorothy was to be left in the United States in the care of her aunt, 
Myrtle Strandberg, as there were no high schools in Burma for missionaries’ 
children. The personal sacrifice was enormous for everyone, and the decision 
incomprehensible unless one can appreciate what it meant in terms of single- 
minded religious commitment. 

Gust wrote, "This separation is the price we have to pay for following 
Christ.'' In his view there was no greater privilege than to be thus divinely 
appointed, and if there was an element of rationalization it certainly was not 
recognized as such. The directive was clear and inviolable, and Gust never 
deviated from it again except when forced to during World War II. 

So it was that, on the date of departure, Gust wrote to Dorothy, "We are 
Set to sail. Our things are in the cabin. Mama and Ruth are down there, and 
everybody is scurrying back and forth." In 1928 the ocean voyage was very long, 
SO it was October 29 before the letter came saying, "Next Tuesday morning we 


will arrive in Rangoon, and then we'll be on our way to Namkhan." 


By 


Gust and Edna found no difficulty reorienting themselves to life at the 
Namkham station. There were the "Frontier meetings" and the "Nawngma meetings," 
and as before, extensive jungle touring. The Christmas box arrived late, as 
usual. The students were back in school and still singing off-key. Ruth fit 
comfortably into the new environment and found delight in playing with toys 
left by Dorothy. They had even found a reliable and clean cook named Lasai. 

The domestic scene was tranquil and orderly, and the family settled into 
its familiar patterns and private traditions. An especially enjoyable custom 
was breakfast in bed on one's birthday. Shortly after returning, on his 
forty-second birthday, Gust wrote to Dorothy, "Mama told me I must not stir 
in the early morning, but must lie still even though the morning bell rang 
ever so loud and long. Like a good little boy I had to lie still. Then I 
heard Mama's feet going from dining room to kitchen, and from kitchen to dining 
room. Then Ruth woke up and asked me if it was my birthday. In her nightie 
she also hurried out to the dining room. Now the air was full of expectancy. 

I lay there and blinked. Finally I heard some whispered orders. Now: 

"Happy birthday to you, happy birthday to you,' etc., and there they came with 
a whole tray filled, not with coffee or tea, but with presents: As soon as 

I had investigated the contents of all the packages with Mama and Ruth as 
eager spectators, coffee came in -- good coffee, and nice fresh home made 
coffee bread. There we sat and talked and laughed. Then I had a kiss from 
Mama, and the procedure was over." 

An important advantage of being returned missionaries was that language 
no longer was a barrier. Kachin words and phrases slipped naturally into 
many of Gust's and Edna's letters. Sometimes Gust quoted a little Kachin 


to Dorothy to remind her of its sounds: '"Lasai just came in and said, 


Sara Kaba, ya shat sha na mai na kun?’ and I replied, ‘Mai ai.'* So now I 


x 
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'Big teacher, are you ready to eat now?" "I'm ready." 
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must have my breakfast." 

The Kachin language had been reduced to writing by Gust's predecessor, 
Dr. Ola Hanson. This accounts for the language being written in English 
characters, and for its phonetic spelling. The Burmese language, on the other 
hand, had already been in written form long before the advent of the first 
missionary. Gust's attempts to learn Burmese appeared to founder, perhaps 
for reasons suggested in this letter: "At present I am trying to get hold of 
Burmese, which is the official language of Burma. It looks like this 
ON aA ~p . - The sentence means ‘there is none'. A crazy language, 
crazy sounds." 

Sometimes when Gust was teaching or preaching he had trouble trying to 
communicate meanings for which there were no Kachin words. Gust wrote, "I 
had an awful time making the pupils understand what is meant by ‘conscience’. 


There is no word for conscience in Kachin." 


On the other hand, there were 
words in Kachin that seemed more appropriate and colorful than their English 
equivalents: For example, sook-sak for messy, manau-manau for a party or 
tribal festival; masachabat for dirty or unwholesome. 

Work on the buildings and grounds usually was done in the rainy season, 
for in the dry season Gust was on tour. Gust and the "school boys" did all the 
necessary building, repair and upkeep of the compound, usually working in the 
early morning hours. This work was not without its problems and dangers; as 
Gust related in one of his letters, "The other day we were tearing down an 
Old shed in the early morning, so I was barely awake, when all of a sudden we 
happened to touch a wasps’ nest. Before I had time to say "Jack Robinson' 
the wasps pounced on me." Gust was badly stung and confided, "I wished I 


could have opened my mouth and bawled. On another day he wrote, "A school 
boy and I had to investigate a chicken nest, and again we ran into a wasps’ 


nest. This time I took no chances. I jumped down and hopped and fought 
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and ran for about 100 yards. I luckily escaped, but the poor boy was stung. 
These wasps are organized and dangerous!" 

The battle with bugs and insects was never-ending. In one letter he 
told — a swarm of bees had settled in the attic and was producing honey 
which dripped through the ceiling just above the porch swing. In telling 
about this mischance Gust joked, "Say, won't that be lovely? I can just lie 
on my back on the porch swing and keep my mouth wide open, and the honey will 
drip, drip right into my mouth." On a less pleasant note, he added, "I do 
not like to be out in the grass now because there are so many leeches." Rats 
were another nuisance, and on a whimsical note he complained, "Our cat has 
gone away. I am afraid the rats are very happy:" 

In November the dry season had come, and he wrote, "I am home very little 
these days. I spend mostof my time in the jungle and I rather like it. 

Next week I will be in Mung Baw and all the places around there, after which I 
will be home for Christmas and New Year, and then will be off again." Once 

in a while he took time to go hunting. "I got a big fat goose," he wrote, "so 
now we have a good roast coming." 

In his forties he demonstrated strong physical endurance. 'What terribly 
steep mountains we descended today," he wrote, "down and down for miles. It 
was too steep to ride my horse comfortably, so I walked all the way." (Jungle 
tours usually covered about 20 miles a day.) 

In another letter he wrote, "We got lost, and for hours walked on unknown 
paths. The mule load fell into a small stream and got my clothes wet.” 

Wet clothes were a serious handicap in those high mountains, where he reported, 
"It is awfully raw and cold." Again he told how, after a day of arduous touring, 
"We marched seven miles to the school." 


At each village he examined schools, held meetings, counseled, inspected 


sites for new schools and churches, ordained ministers, and met with newly 
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converted Christians. Of one, an opium addict, he was dubious. "I urged the 
man to pray for himself. He will have a hard fight ahead of him, but others 
have made it." 

As much as Gust enjoyed touring, he dreaded the thought of what might 
happen in the wilderness if he became ill. This was not only a possibility, 
put an actual occurrence on more than one occasion. In a letter to Dorothy, 
he wrote, "I was out touring when I got the fever (malaria), and that was no 
fun at all. I could not get proper care and I was three days’ journey from 
home. However, in some oa I managed to get back to Namkham. But my touring 
program is all knocked to pieces." 

By 1932 a residential school for missionaries' children had been established 
in a town called Taunggyi, and it was decided to send Ruth there. She found it 
a lonely and difficult adjustment, as she was only eight years old and suffered 
periodic bouts of malaria. Her best tonic came in letters promising to bring 
her home, as in this one from Gust. "I just came from the jungle and saw this 
letter sitting in the typewriter unfinished, so I decided I would finish it. 

I have been out riding horseback one whole week, and have slept in many Kachin 
houses. It was fun to be touring like that. Next week I will have to go out 

to the jungle again because the Kachins have asked me to come and see then. 

But when I come home from that trip I will leave for Taunggyi to bring you 

home. My, that will be lots of fun! We may have to travel by horse from 

Kutkai if the motor car road is not open, but you will like to ride on the horse. 
We hope you are really all well now. You have been sick a long time, and we 

do not like to have you sick." 

The combined pressures of Ruth's illness and Dorothy's absence finally 
became overwhelming, and Gust and Edna decided that Edna should return with 
Ruth to the States. In April of 1933 Gust saw them off with a heavy heart, 


and returned to a bleak stretch of two years alone in Namkhan. 
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Subsequently his letters read like a diary. "Nang Hka came for her 
salary"; "The mules from Bhamo came with the stores and books"; "I am working 
like mad, getting the Kachin News ready". Gust put out a small monthly magazine, 
part local and international news and part Bible study readings. This was the 
only news link available to the Kachins in their own language. 

In addition to his regular responsibilities in Namkham, Gust was charged 
at this time with establishing a new mission station in Kutkai, a town some 
80 miles south. He was enthusiastic about the project. 'I have spent the 
largest part of my day planning and laying out and making a drawing of the new 
compound in Kutkai. It will be the most interesting work I have ever undertaken." 

He noted with satisfaction that he had measured the land (24 acres), and 
brought his request to government officials who seemed "favorably disposed". 
His interest was personal, since his next term would be spent at Kutkai. For 
this reason he wrote, when ground was broken, that he "was selfish enough to 
take the honor of turning the first turf." 

He began to spend a large proportion of his time overseeing the work. 
"I really ought to be there all the time," he wrote, "because no one knows 
what to do next." He recorded progress step by step: "I have fifteen men 
ready to grade the site."’ And "I am working as a carpenter on some window 
frames.'' Or ''The men I have engaged to do the digging give me a pain, but we 
now have laid the foundation. Next week we expect to start the stone masonry." 
On February 14 he wrote, "I am working like a slave, supervising and directing 
the work. I also lend a hand here and there, so when evening comes, I am all 
in." 

While supervising the work in Kutkai, Gust lived under primitive conditions. 

As he described it, "In this little hut are four rooms. There are no windows, 
just holes in the wall. The floor and walls are made of flattened bamboo, 


and the roof is thatch. The house stands on stilts about five feet above the 
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ground, and for every inch I am exceedingly grateful. We have had rain ever 
since I came a week ago. It rains endlessly." 

This new project required much more travel on the road between Namkham 
and Kutkai. But now Gust boasted a car: Automobiles of that day had their 
drawbacks, of course, and more than one letter described the latest mishap. 

Of one episode Gust wrote, "At the 93rd milepost I smelled petrol, and upon 
stopping heard gasoline simply pouring out. When I lifted the hood I found that 
the cock and pipe and all had come clear off the vacuum tank." With character- 
istic ingenuity he explained how he tied the thing together, using "an old 
stocking of Ruth's, a handkerchief of mine, some old strings, and some wire, 

and above all, plenty of soap. Thus we were able to repair it and were merrily 
on our way." | 

That car did yeoman duty, including hauling furniture. Gust tells about 
one adventure this way: "I uncrated the furniture and managed to tie it all 
onto the car. I really had a load -- a large table for communion service, 
three communion trays, two armchairs and one pulpit. And then I had to take 
home ten tins of petrol." The idea of a 1930 sedan loaded with a communion 
table and trays, two armchairs, a pulpit and ten cans of gasoline absolutely 
boggles the mind: 

Despite Gust's ingenuity and native shrewdness there were times when he 
fell prey to opportunists. Gust had a recalcitrant mule that was the bane of 
his life. It invariably threw off its load and ruined the saddle. "I gave 
it a good spanking:" he wrote once, which probably did not bother the mule 
Much, but no doubt relieved Gust. A sharp dealer saw his chance, for according 
to Gust, "Kamleng from Oi Law (a nearby hamlet) came and said he had a pony 
he wanted to exchange for the balky mule, and I took him up on it." Two ‘days 
later Gust reported ruefully, "This morning Sengli came and told me the new 


Pony was lying dead in the barn.” 
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Gust's letters began to sound increasingly lonely. "I have too good food 
and no one to share it with," he complained. He missed Edna more and more. 
"A person does not realize what a great help a wife is until she is gone and 
one has to carry on alone." Everything he did reawakened memories: "In the- 
evening I took ‘our walk’, but I walked there alone, and didn't enjoy it very 
much.'’ Writing to Edna, he said, "I am decidely not the Schopenhauer type of 
man. I love to be in the presence of the other sex, and to be surrounded by 
the other sex. However, keeping busy helps, so busy I will try to keep." 

His strenuous schedule helped to sustain him. "As usual, I got up at 
5:00 A.M.,"’ he wrote "and even then there were people waiting for me to get 
to the office. I have been rushed all day long, working, teaching, selling 


books, collecting fees, writing letters... In addition, although Edna was 
gone, it was still necessary to entertain visiting missionaries as well as 
British dignitaries. In one letter he noted that "the Misses Johnson, Lucas 
and Petheram left at noon, and two hours later the Dickasons and Condicts 
arrived, together with the Campbells." The next day he had to "meet the 
Andruses who are coming here from Bhamo.'' Later in the week he wrote, ''The 
Inspector from Taunggyi is to be here." 

Gust was justifiably proud of the mission school. The Inspector told him 
he had especially wanted to come to Namkham because it was the district's 
model school. To celebrate the fine rating Gust invited the Inspector to 
dinner along with the visiting missionaries. "There were eight at the table," 
he wrote, "and we spent the evening talking highbrow educational stuff:" 

By that time there were 151 pupils in the school, including ten in a 
special English-speaking class. Gust customarily taught certain classes, and 
at this time was conducting a seventh standard Bible class. (Seventh standard 
was approximately equivalent to first year high school in the States.) Con- 


cerning his work in the school he wrote, ''Last week I examined the class in 
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Dy beloved Romans. Now the pupils are practicing for Thanksgiving and singing 
all the time, early and late. We are also working up a string band. I bought 
a violin, so I can play with them when I want to." 

In addition Gust was always busy with some carpentry project for the 
school. ''We are making benches in the morning hours. I am also building a 
new kitchen behind the boys" dormitory." 

But when school was out he felt lost. "It is very quiet here these days. 
Everybody is away. Most of the teachers have gone to the jungle. I walk 
around like a hen looking for her nest. I have no peace of mind and don't 
want to sit down to read or write. It will be all right, I know, when school 
starts again." He complained, "I just cannot get used to being all alone. 

At times it seems impossible for me to spend the whole year here, but there 
is no other way." 

Mail deliveries continued to be abominable. When Edna and Ruth left, 
he wrote, "I keep writing and writing in simple faith. ‘It is now one month 
and two days since we said goodbye, and not one word from you.'' He pleaded 
with Edna for letters more full of life and color. "When you write to me 
don't forget to give me details! A little gossip is like spice for food; 
write about everything:" 

He was exasperated with her letters concerning the journey home with 

Ruth. "What I would like to know is how you found the trip across France. 
Did you enjoy Paris? How many days did you spend in London? You mention just 
a little about flying, but since I have never been in an airplane, there are 
lots of .things that would interest me. You didn't tell me what boat you were 
taking from England. Having so much to write about, you tell me so little: 
Well, it was nice to get your letters anyway," he added lamely. 

On a poignant note Gust added, "In my dreams you and I are not separated, 


Edna. When I dream, I am with you, as uSual....' 
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By July Gust had recieved word that his beloved family was reunited. 
Again, he begged for more details. "I would like to know your reaction upon 
seeing Dorothy again, and her reaction to you. Has she grown much? Has she 
changed? There are thousands of things of personal interest to me as her father." 

Edna, Ruth and Dorothy were reunited in Chicago. It was the time of the 
World's Fair in 1933, and Gustaf wrote, "You do not say much about the World's 
Fair -- just that you have been there. If that is all you have to say when 
you have such interesting experiences, what will your letters be Like when 
you settle down to ordinary routine?" 

Nevertheless, he was relieved to have Edna and Ruth safely back in the 
States and to have Dorothy reunited with her mother. He wrote, "The children 
will be in school, and I trust you, Edna, will enjoy life to the full. 

The bracing climate will soon put Ruth on her feet, and it will be splendid 
for Dorothy to be able to start school again under your direction." 

Occasionally he chided Edna for not taking better care of her health. 

"It is interesting to hear that you have been asked to take a Sunday School 
class. Now, you have come home to rest, Edna, and I forbid you to undertake 
any kind of teaching at all for at least a year. That ought to settle it!" 
He was finding it difficult to be husband and father from half way around the 
world. 

When the rains came, Namkham became even more isolated. It was easy 
then to become depressed. '"I do not have much desire to eat," he wrote, and 
continued, "There is not much to write about. You know what Namkham news is. 
I feel pretty much in the dumps.” Worst of all, "The mail has just come, and 
there was not one thing from home. Awful: Awful?" 

He did enjoy studying and reading. "I have been reading a book on psycho- 
logical approach to theology," he wrote, "It is very heavy reading, but in a 


place like Namkham a person can read anything and survive. Now I intend to 
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go in for astronomy and finish the two books you sent me." However, books 
were but a temporary solace, and he fretted, "The house feels terribly empty 
evenings and Sundays. I get so tired of reading all the time." 

One evening he broke the monotony by taking a car-load of school children 
out for a picnic, and he related, "I had the best time with those little kids. 
They began to tell Kachin stories and talk about how people in the hills 
look upon us missionaries. Gradually they became more confident and forgot 
themselves and talked to me just like I was one of them. I was scared to 
death I might say something that would shut them up. In the meantime I 
learned lots:" 

He enjoyed being with the school children, although he took a bemused 
attitude toward their simple and improvident faith in God. In one letter, 
written while he was proctoring an exam in the assembly hall, he noted, "It 
was interesting to see how almost all of the pupils taking the exam bowed 
their heads in silent prayer before they began. They have faith in God, but 
with them -- as with all the rest of us -- it is ever so much easier to worship 
God than to follow him!" 

In April he had to make a trip to Rangoon, which he found tiresome 
because of the heat and dust. He wrote, ''Rangoon revived all the sad parting 
memories of last year. I am not happy to return to Namkham either. I am in 
for a spell of dreariness it seems. I have never in my life been as lone- 
some as I am now. It is now a year since you left me. What a long year." 

He also wrote to his daughters. To Dorothy who was graduating from 
high school he wrote, "You must feel terribly grown up these days. Now you 
Can look down on the poor high school kids and think about yourself as a 
College student. I am terribly sorry that I am out of it all, exiled as I am 
in far away Burma." 


To Ruth he wrote, "I am very lonesome for you. You will soon be ten years 
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old, and not a teeny-weeny girl anymore. Your little playthings are just as 
you left them; when I see them I get so sad." 

He scolded Edna, "It seems to me you should not be blue when you have 
Dorothy and Ruth with you. I wish I could have one of them. It would help 
me wonderfully." 

He had one more bleak holiday season to spend away from his family, and 
it was dismal indeed. "On Thanksgiving Day I was lying in the jungle, sick 
with fever, and I thought of you all and how you would feast and enjoy your- 
selves.'' A letter in December was not much more cheerful. "I have not re- 
ceived many things from home churches this Christmas, but I will find some 
little thing to give to each child. I expect to have a lonely Christmas again. 
Best not to think about Christmas at all." This was truly the low point in 
Gust's missionary career. 

By January, however, his mood began to change, and he could write more 
cheerfully, "Time goes, ana before I know it, I will have to prepare for 
furlough. As the term was drawing to a close he wrote, "I want to tour as 
much as possible before I leave for home. I have only three months more to 
stay here, and then I am off for home." With jungle touring, Gust's enthusiasm 
returned, not that life was any easier, but certainly it was more exciting. 

He reported that in one village a school girl who had apparently been 
perfectly well, sitting and chatting in the dormitory, suddenly and unexpectedly 
died. This naturally set off a huge commotion among the students. 

He also told of meeting with Kachin deacons and pastors, and of problems 
reminiscent of home churches, such as intra-church squabbles and the lack of 
sufficient giving. '"Lashi Naw (one of the native preachers) kicked like a 
steer when I told him he ought to give at least one rupee per Sunday." And 
he had to meet occasionally with antagonistic chiefs. In one letter he said, 


"The chief came, the big braggart, and in his loud way praised himself. We 
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are not making much progress here as the chief is forbidding the villagers to 
pecome Christians." 

Unquestionably there were many difficult aspects of missionary life. 
Yet Gust wrote, "Perhaps we would not have been as happy if we had remained 
at home. The man or woman who thinks only of his own happiness and pleasure 
is often the most unhappy. The one who seeks happiness for its own sake finds 
that it eludes him. Deep joy comes only when a person devotes his or her life 
to some great worthy cause and completely loses himself in that cause." 

This was his guiding ethic. In spite of loneliness and illness this 
kind of joy was his as he finished his second term of missionary service and 
looked forward to being reunited with his family. He returned to the United 
States by way of the Holy Lands, which he trod with interest and reverence, 


and arrived home full of inspiration for a well-deserved furlough of study 


and recreation. 
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THE SECOND TERM: EDNA'S STORY 


Undoubtedly Edna and Gust had discussed the possibility of return to 
Burma for months before reaching the decision to accept their second term 
assignment from the American Baptist Mission Board. The most pressing worry 
was to decide where Dorothy should live and go to school. There were no suitable 
schools for her in Burma or India at that time. The problem was resolved 
when Edna's sister and brother-in-law offered to serve in loco parentis. 

Separation from Dorothy did cause great emotional distress. Edna 
wrote to her sister as the train was heading for the West Coast, "I didn't 
sleep very much last night. If I had thought it would break up Gust and me so 
terribly to leave Dorothy, I don't believe we would havedaredto do it. May 
God bless and keep my little girl!'' Nevertheless, she shared Gust's belief 
that return to Burma was God's will, as evident in her words, "God will help 
us through, I'm sure." 

The long and interesting crossing of the Pacific on the S.S. President 
Polk, with stops at Honolulu, Kobe (Yokohama), Shanghai and Singapore helped 
assuage their grief. Typically, Edna wrote little about these cities, but 
gave quite extensive descriptions of a visit to a missionary's home in Kobe 
and of a hotel room in Singapore! By November 12 she was writing from 
Rangoon, and the long journey was nearing its end. 

In reading Edna's letter from Rangoon one shares her dismay (and almost 
joins in crying, "Oh, no:") WHEN she discovered that she had forgotten to 
Pack that all-important ingredient -- yeast. And so once again began the 
desperate pleas: "Do you realize that I forgot to bring yeast with me. Please 
Send some as soon as possible:" 

In December Edna and Gust were in full swing again at the mission station 
in Namkhan, with holiday activities under way. Edna wrote to her sister, 


"I have given Dorothy all the news about our Christmas and New Year's celebration, 
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so you can enjoy that together." A letter written a few weeks later was 
more revealing, "Well, I have lived through one Christmas and New Year's 
without Dorothy, but it was hard....We don't dare let ourselves think, but 
try to keep busy all the time.'' A year later Edna was still grieving and 
wrote, "Now we are into October and it is more than a year since I left 
Dorothy standing on the platform in Kansas City. Will I ever get over that 
separation? God only knows." 

Edna enjoyed better health the second term, and this resulted in a more 
rewarding outlook on mission work, despite her longing for Dorothy. She was 
more interested in her surroundings, and took pleasure in reporting such 
details as, "Our house is quite nice now with new curtains everywhere and fresh 
paint. We even have a new golden bamboo mat on the dining room floor, and it 
looks very pretty." In regard to the compound she reported, ''Our peach trees 
are in bloom, and so are the Japanese cherry trees. Our compound is really 
beautiful. The nastursiums are blooming now, and the sweet peas are budding. 

I certainly do love the flowers!" She noted, "Last term I was too sick most 
of the time to care much about anything." 

By 1929 social life in Namkham had improved, so Edna, with considerable 
satisfaction, could write that she had been invited to tea parties and dinners 
and was having a constant stream of visitors, including some from the United 
States. Also she and Gust could get away from the mission station occasionally. 
In one letter, for example, she wrote that they were going to Maymyo (a 
resort town in north central Burma) for a couple of weeks in April. 

The flow of ordinary mission activity was interrupted now and then 
by Ruth's irreverent mischief. Edna recounted one episode, "The other day when 
the Shan washwoman was here, Ruth pulled down all the clean towels and threw 
them off the breezeway into the ditch. I was splashing in the bathroom when 
I heard the washwoman, who was ironing, call "Mama! Mama:'. The poor 
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woman was just standing there, helpless." Of course Ruth got her come-uppance 
and was sent off to bed to ponder her sins. 

In almost every letter Edna recounted some adventure or measure of 
progress concerning Ruth, including detailed records of height, weight, and 
number of teeth, which could interest no one but a mother. She also wrote, 

"I am now teaching two classes of English a day instead of just one, and am 
trying to help with the choir, besides teaching Bible and working with Ruth. 
I have bitten off almost more than I can chew. It does keep me jumping!" 

The domestic scene in the kitchen was heaven compared to the previous 
term. The cook, Lasai, happily demonstrated a talent for the culinary arts. 
(In fact, in later years he opened his own successful restaurant.) 

Sometimes in a rather desperate attempt to write news when there was none, 
Edna filled the prescribed number of pages with detailed descriptions of meals 
and menus. In an area where routine could become deadly, one had to devise 
one's own entertainment, so every holiday demanded a feast. To celebrate 
Decoration Day Edna reported a listing of foods including "roast beef, 
potatoes, peas, fresh bread and prune tapioca." Although mention of prune 
tapioca is quite enough to curdle one's palate, its effects may have been 
ameliorated somewhat by the divinity fudge she reported making; and she con- 
cluded triumphantly, "we'll even have a cup of coffee:'"' Another time she 
rhapsodized over a "small tin of salmon (extravagant:), scalloped potatoes 
and asparagus, with bread pudding for dessert." For a very special tea party 
the menu was to include sponge cake, sandwiches, tea and mangoes. 

Obviously food was a preoccupation with Edna. She still craved those 
treats which could not be obtained in Burma, and in one letter suggested the 
ultimate menu: "When I come home, don't forget to have porterhouse steak, Swedish 
limpa rye bread and icecream!" In another letter she asked, "Do they still 


have good ice cream sodas 
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in the United States? Ruth and I are going to have one apiece the first thing 
when we get there." 

The result of her fondness for food was, predictably, a tendency to gain 
unwanted pounds. She occasionally made efforts to lose, as she reported to 
her sister, "Your fat sister is not as fat as she was anymore. I have gone 
down quite a bit in weight, and all my clothes are getting too large for me. 

I have lost about nine pounds." But then she added a _ somewhat alarming note, 
"partly through a bout with dysentery, a common health hazard in Burma." 

Even though Edna's health remained much better than during the first tern, 
there continued to be much illness on and around the compound, and this was 
a constant threat and worry. She reported that the local medical missionary 
and his wife, and subsequently the missionary nurse, had all been violently 
ill with dysentery, leaving the Namkham hospital virtually without staff. 

Edna, like everyone else, suffered periodically from chills of fever and malaria. 
Ruth seemed to have perpetual colds, and these made her vulnerable to a parti- 
cularly serious combined attack of dysentery and malaria. During this trying 
time Edna understandably was worn with worry, and once wrote with rare candor, 

"I hope Dorothy never feels that she ought to come out as a missionary. It 

is too tough on both body and soul. It's terrible:" 

Food poisoning was another danger in a place and time that had no super- 
markets, no refrigeration, no sanitation, and no food inspectors. "We had 
a terrible experience in Maymyo," wrote Edna to Dorothy. ‘Just before we 
left we were invited out to dinner, and the vegetable was spinach. Well, some- 
how the man who sold the spinach must have picked some poisonous weeds. Con- 
sequently everyone who ate spinach that evening was badly poisoned. I think 
Daddy was sickest of all. Fortunately everybody recovered." 

Like Gust, Edna had her problems with tugs of all kinds, including mos- 


quitoes, scorpions, termites, red ants and spiders. "The girls were cleaning 
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' she wrote, “and while cleaning they swept down some spider 


this morning,’ 
webs. A black spider came tumbling down, and I asked one of thegirls if it 

was poisonous. She said, ‘Oh no, we fry and eat that kind of spider. They are 
very good, and nice and fat." How would you like spider steak for dinner?" 

Edna was aggressively patriotic, and Independence Day was always saluted 
in Namkham with appropriate noise and fanfare. In her mind God and country 
were indissolubly linked, and July 4th, though less important than Christmas, 
still demanded the festivity of an all-school holiday. The school children 
participated in a celebration they barely understood, but nevertheless enjoyed 
with good humor and much commotion. Edna wrote on one such occasion, "Dad 
stood on the porch and threw down packages of firecrackers, calling 'Now who 
can catch:' You should have seen the youngsters scramble! My, how much 
noise they made: The youngsters whooped and hollered and danced around so 
it looked like there were two hundred children instead of one hundred. They 
certainly had a good time, and we had a good time watrhing them.” There was 
also feasting, of course, and often company as American Independence Day 
was commemorated in a remote Burmese town with Chinese firecrackers: 

Again Edna attempted some jungle touring with Gust. Of one tour she 
wrote, "We all went by horseback to a mountain village last Sunday. It was 
Ruth's first horseback experience, but she surely was game. She never let out 
a peep.'’ And again, "Last Wednesday Gust and I went to a village about five 
miles in the mountains by horseback. It was a lovely day, and the mountains 
were beautiful, so I quite enjoyed myself." 

Most of Edna's work, however, was at the mission station, and many of 
her letters offered running commentaries on the various activities of the com- 
Pound: "We will be having our Harvest Festival here next Monday." "We are 
conducting a two week Bible conference for teachers and preachers."' "I have 
been very busy these last days. I have examined about 130 school children in 


English spelling, reading and grammar." 
Shih 


During the Christmas season one year she wrote, "It has been one solid 
grind, with school to look after, people to meet, teachers’ salaries to pay 
out, and Christmas presents to get distributed to all the jungle schools." 

On market (or bazaar) days, a great many Kachins stopped to visit at the 
mission station, and there were also extra visitors on Sundays, so Edna was 
constantly busy. Sometimes the pressures became burdensome, and she wrote, 
"I get so tired of trying to run things, and then I do get lonesome (for home 
folks)at times." 

On the other hand, gala occasions with government officials provided 
pleasant diversion. As she described one such occasion, "The government tea 
and sports day was last Tuesday. It was fun, and I enjoyed it immensely. 

They also had a huge elephant this year, but Ruth was afraid to take a ride." 
These events were colorful and exciting. Gaily striped tents were set up for 
guests and officials who judged the parades and athletic contests. Brightly 
colored banners and flags flew over the scene; sleekly groomed horses and 
dashing military men played polo; Scottish bagpipes skirled in the background; 
there were rides offered on fantastically decorated elephants; and there were 
all manner of rustic dances and exhibits. It was a transposed medieval 
carnival; all that was missing was the joust. 

An improved aspect of the second term was increased opportunity for travel 
by automobile, which Edna appreciated very much. Namkham was no longer so 
isolated. With the car, trips became pleasant excursions. "During the long 
school vacation we will be going to the Kachin Association in Myitkyina," 
wrote Edna, "and then we plan to go to Maymyo. We expect to have a good time." 

When Ruth was taken to Taunggyi to go to school, the trip was taken in 
Stride, an arduous trip of four or five days by horseback now telescoped into 
one by car. Easy transportation also allowed Edna to spend a month in Taunggyi 


helping Ruth get adjusted. She soon found herself put to work as she wrote, 
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"] am staying in Taunggyi. It is a beautiful place, with mountains all around, 
about 5000 feet. I go over to the school and help teach the third graders 
every morning." 

Although a dear and loving mother, Edna could never enter into the world 
of a child. After she returned to Namkham her letters to Dorothy and Ruth 
were dutiful and uninspired, but nevertheless delightful in that she tried so 
very hard. For example, she wrote, "The Shan festival is starting today. 

The gongs and drums are going all the time. Bung, bung, bung, bung, bung...." 
Evidently she was called away at this point, for Gust finished the letter, 

and one wonders how many more "bungs" would have been added in her effort to 
write a colorful letter: 

Within a year after the sojourn in Taunggvi Edna began to plan her trip 
back to the United States. It was essential to be with Dorothy again, and 
equally important to remove Ruth from the debilitating climate. She wrote to 
Dorothy in the fall of 1932, "Well, on the 18th of November the school in 
Taunggyi will be out for the year, and Ruth will be coming home to Namkhan. 

I am longing for her to come, and I am longing to get back to America to be 
with you. In six months Ruth and I will be starting for home, I hope." 

Her letters began to be more specific about plans to return to the States. 
"I have put in my application asking that Ruth and I be allowed to go home in 
the spring. I am all excited.'' She began to think about clothes, as do all 
women about to go on a journey. "I want a dress for traveling. Don't forget 
to send a pattern and some pretty material, so I can get myself in shape for 
going back to the States." 

The United States was in the middle of the Depression, and times could 
hardly have been worse. Edna wrote, "We have had to accept a ten percent cut 
in our salary, and we didn't have too much before." For a person on a missionary's 


Salary, this meant a barely living wage. Nevertheless, [dna was looking 
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forward eagerly to her own land and to the abundance she always envisioned 
there and missed so acutely ("unless the Depression has made it all disappear," 
she wrote.) 
The long anticipated day of departure finally arrived, and Edna happily 
noted that "Ruth and I will sail from Rangoon on a boat called the Pegu on 
the 8th of April.'' By the 18th of that month her letter was all joyful expec- 
tation of a happy reunion: "We are actually on the boat sailing for home: Two 
months from now we will be with you in Kansas City! We are nearing home, aren't 
we? I am getting rather excited:" 
Perhaps the most telling commentary on Edna's leave-taking was written 
by a Kachin school girl as a farewell message. The English and poetry leave 
something to be desired, but the perception is keen: (Sara Kaba refers to Gust, 
and Mama to Edna.) 
"Visions of home where you used to be, 
Faces of loved ones again shall see; 
But mingled with joy and loneliness shall be, 
For behind staying Sara Kaba and we. 
The heartaches of us show no signs in Mama's sight, 
And yet our hearts are too full for utterance tonight. 


What only we can say is "Goodbye," our dear Mama. 
God be with you till we meet again." 
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Chapter Three 
THE THIRD TERM: GUST'S STORY 


The third term was marked by change and turmoil. The Namkham and Kutkai 
stations, once considered so remote and isolated, were thrust into the 
maelstrom of world-wide violence as the events and machinery of World War II 
rumbled to and eventually engulfed even these outposts. 

But before these turbulent times developed, Gust's expectations were 
high and his horizons unclouded. His letters were happy and confident as 
he described the building program, success in missionary outreach, and pro- 
posals for future growth. The station at Kutkai was his own creation, and his 
accomplishments there were a source of great satisfaction to him. 

Gust, Edna and Ruth left from New York on September 18, 1936. They had 
decided to bring Ruth with them, as separation had been too traumatic an event 
to repeat with a second daughter. Dorothy was by this time no longer a child, 
being a junior in college, but even so, leave-taking was painful. Gust wrote 
to Dorothy, "This is our last greeting from this side of the 'pond'. Bea 
brave good girl, and may God bless you. I felt pretty bad to leave you and 
trust we shall not find these years of parting too unbearable. And we shall 
be back again after a while."' No one could have predicted the vast upheavals 
that would take place before the family was reunited. 

The passage across the Atlantic had an inauspicious beginning. The 
Ship, H.M.S. Carinthia (later sunk in World War II) sailed from New York 
harbor into the teeth of a terrible storm. With succinct and characteristic 
Candor Gust wrote, "We were all very seasick and vomited all over." 

Eventually the seas calmed, and Gust took advantage of the time to pour 
Over his textbooks. An avid student, he had undertaken a course of college 
Studies during his furlough simply for his own pleasure and edification. At 
this time he was reading histology (not known for its relevance to missionary 
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endeavor.) and wrote to Dorothy, "I will try to get all the book knowledge 
into my head before I get to Rangoon so I can take the exam. Please send 
me an application form," he added, "I may want to register for another subject." 

Probably his life-long enthusiasm for study was due to the fact that he 
himself had had to struggle so hard to obtain an education. Its importance 
is expressed in the following letter to Dorothy: 'Perhaps the only thing you 
will receive from us is your education, but if you get that it will mean more 
than any amount of money. Your mother had a worrisome time being allowed 
to finish high school, as she can tell you. And in my own case there is no 
comparison, as I have had to earn my bread since I was twelve years old. I am 
happy my children will not have to suffer this way." 

Gust particularly enjoyed his books when he was on board ship. "I have 
the best chance in the world to study. There isn't a thing to do, but by 
reading and studying the time goes almost too fast." Thus the days at sea 
passed quickly and enjoyably. There was a two day layover in Liverpool, and 
occasional stops for on-shore sightseeing, but by the third of November the 
ship nosed its way up the Irrawaddy Delta to Rangoon. 

In Rangoon Gust and Edna were entertained royally. They now were officially 
assigned to the new mission station at Kutkai. Gust also was to retain respon- 
sibility for all the jungle schools, and to supervise the construction of a 
new church in Bhamo. These assignments were congenial to him, and he left 
for Kutkai in high good humor. 

Gust had bought and shipped from the States a 1936 automobile which was 
to revolutionize his touring activities. With a new car and better roads, 
his "parish" not only could be expanded but also could be served more efficiently: 
Trips to Rangoon became routine, and an indirect result was that Gust was able 
to sit on more administrative councils and committees, and so become weil known 


throughout the missionary community of Burma. 
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When Gust and Edna arrived in Kutkai they were overwhelmed and delighted 
to be welcomed by crowds of Kachin Christians. Since he had planned and 
designed the compound and supervised the building of the mission house, Gust 
felt perfectly at home. The familiar routine was soon established: there was 
pbuilding and repairing to be done on the compound; there were meetings and 
conferences to attend; there were trips to be made to Namkham and Bhamo, 
and mountain villages to be visited; most of all, there was the mission school 
to be administered. When the students arrived they were busy practicing for 
the Christmas pageant. The Christmas box from home was late, as usual. All 
seemed entirely normal, and it was good to be back. 

Because there were no appropriate high schools in Burma, Ruth was sent 
to Woodstock School in India. In March Gust wrote, "I will drive Ruth to 
Lashio and put her on a train. Then I must return home at once." No delays 
could be tolerated under the pace of the work he had to do. He was chiefly 
preoccupied just then with his work as a building contractor. 

"We are now busy building a house of stone and mortar for a teacher here," 
he wrote, "and as soon as this is done, we will start building the church. 

I have had to do much of the work myself because it is so difficult to secure 
skilled labor.'' Never known as a slacker, he added, "You should see me working 
away: It is 7:00 a.m. now, and I am just going out to start working again." 

Besides the building program there were the pastoral responsibilities. 
Until a Kachin pastor could be installed, Gust had his hands full tending to 
the needs of his growing congregation. Before the church building was erected, 
Services were held in an openmakeshift bamboo tabernacle. Sunday school 
classes were conducted outdoors, and holy rites observed amidst rustic sur- 
roundings. Gust wrote, "Tomorrow is Easter. We will have baptism here in 
a little stream that meanders right around our place." Although it was 


primitive, it was Biblical, and on that Sunday he baptized thirty-six men 
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and woman in the icy mountain brook! 

In one letter a quick report of his activities over a five day period 
offered a revealing picture of the many-sided nature of his work in Kutkai. 
“Saturday we dedicated a chapel five or six miles from here. Sunday we 
cleaned out the 'nats' in four houses some thirty miles away. Monday I was 
home and worked on our new house for the teacher. Tuesday I cut and fitted 
glass for the windows. Today I have been talking with the Chinese lumbermen 
and buying lumber. Tomorrow we leave for Taunggyi. The missionary conference 
is to be held there and we expect to be gone about ten days." No pastorate 
in the United States could have offered such diversity. However, the next 
sentence from one of his letters will sound all too familiar to any pastor in 
the States: "Now I am going downtown to raise some money. I will visit a 
few of the church leaders and see what they can do in regard to the support of 
the church." 

For outdoor recreation Gust enjoyed gardening. ''This is a beautiful day," 
he wrote. "I have been chief gardener. Six of the students have been working 
with me to plant pumpkins. We now have a large garden growing, and have planted 
all kinds of things. It is real fun to do gardening. A person feels almost 
like a creator. It is so constructive and awe-inspiring." 

The most important function of the Kutkai mission was to train Kachin 
pastors and leaders in the new Bible School. '"Next week we open our school," 
wrote Gust, "and I will have to make the necessary preparations. The remaining 
part of my life this year will probably be that of a schoolmaster." 

The accomplishments of Gust and Edna at the Kutkai mission did not go 
unnoticed. In November the mission was visited by the British Governor of 
Burma and his wife, Lord and Lady Cochran. 'They were well impressed with the 


compound and marvelled at the improvement among the Kachins, wrote Gust. 


"We do enjoy the challenge here. We have been happier here this last year than 
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ever before, and the work progresses well and is more interesting." 

Gust still undertook limited amounts of jungle touring on horseback. 

He reported a week's tour in January, and visited jungle villages almost 
every weekend in May and June. However, he was now over fifty years old 

and times had changed. Even in Kachinland the old ways were giving way to 
the new. More of Gust's activities became centered in Kutkai or were related 
to administrative details and policy making. As civilization encroached, the 
jungle receded, and Gust found the nature of his responsibilities changing. 

The crowning glory of the Kutkai compound was to be the new church 
building. A monument to faith, built by all hand labor, and much of it donated 
by Kachin Christians, it began to go up stone by stone. By August of 1938 
the concrete floor was poured, and rafters for the roof were in place. Gust 
worked like a Trojan, going ahead on faith and building as funds became available. 
Progress was slow but steady, and on March 3, 1940 the church finally was 
dedicated. 

In April of 1939 Gust drove to Bhamo to attend the annual missionary 
convention. Gust reported that there were about 3,500 people at that convention, 
and it was a huge success. He himself was the keynote speaker, and he wrote 
Edna who was visiting Ruth in India at the time, "I gave a lot of illustrations 
of God's power as it had been revealed among the Kachin people in the hills. 

It was striking because several of the people I talked about were sitting in 
the meeting, and I could call on them." 

While he was in Bhamo an arsonist nearly destroyed that town, causing 
8reat loss of property. Gust was staying in the main mission Rouea, and 
Wrote a vivid account of the disaster. "About four o'clock this morning I 
heard footsteps on the verandah of the house. Then Mr. England (a missionary 
Stationed in Bhamo) called, ‘Sword, Sword,wake up! The whole town is burning:' 


I hurried out of bed and took the car with as many people as we could crowd in, 
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and went to the fire. I should say it did burn! All the Chinese houses were 
burnt down, and a large section of the other business streets. I'm sure there 
were more than 100. It was a terrific sight to see the flames leap high in 
the air and devour building after building. At this time of the year Bhamo is 
hot as an oven. Everything is as dry as it can be." 

By 1940 ominous war clouds were gathering. Mail was being censored. 
Orders were being issued for blackouts. The fort at Kutkai was reinforced 
with more troops. Still, it seemed inconceivable to Gust and Edna that Kutkai 
could be affected in any direct way. In their letters, first references to 
the war situation were passing and detached. ''Well, Finland and Russia have 
come to terms. Finland surely did put up a stiff fight." "I wonder what 
difference Italy's joining the war will make?" "We are wondering what the 
U.S.A. reaction is..." 

Of more immediate concern were the fall Bible Conference and the completion 
of dormitory facilities on the Kutkai compound. Also Gust was elected president 
of the 49th Annual Missionary Conference of Burma, an honor which gave much 
satisfaction. 

Letters from home were still awaited eagerly, especially when news 
came that Dorothy was to be married. Both Gust and Edna felt badly that 
they could not be a part of this important event in the life of their elder 
daughter. 

As the year 1940 wore on, events of the war could no longer be ignored. 
Gust and Edna listened anxiously to their short-wave radio, which was their 
only reliable news source, and commented that all they heard was of disaster. 
Still somewhat out of touch, they heard few reports of American opinion, and 
wrote home, "We sure would like to get hold of an American newspaper. 

What are the trends? The radio announced that France has signed an armistice. 


Now what? The radio also announced that the U.S.A. has appropriated four 


me 


pillion dollars for 200 warships. Has the U.S.A. gone mad? Won't such a 
huge Sum bankrupt the country?" 

The road that ran by the compound was suddenly crowded with lorries 
(trucks) roaring and pounding their way into China, and the road became known 
as the "Burma Road." The road was not very impressive to Gust and Edna. As 
they described it. ''Sometimes we who live on the famous "Burma Road" have 
to smile to ourselves when we read articles in all the different newspapers. 
At home this road wouldn't even be considered a good country road. It is more 
on the order of a detour road in the U.S.A. It is passable, but if a driver is 
not careful the car springs will be broken." 

Mail from the U.S. became so erratic as to be non-existent for weeks at 
a time. Letters were also held up between India and Burma. Gust was made 
particularly aware of this when he applied for a visa to go to India to attend 
Ruth's graduation from Woodstock High School. In October firm plans had been 
made to leave, but by the first of November all preparations had to be abandoned. 
On November 3 he wrote to Dorothy, "Ruth will be mad when she finds out that 
I am stopped from going to India. The government of India has ruled that 
anyone who wishes to enter must have a special permit, and the American Consul 
writes that it takes two months or more to get such a permit. Thus it is 
impossible to travel, and Ruth will have no family at her graduation." 

In the same letter he told how the turmoil was increasing in Kutkai. 
"There is a continuous rumbling of trucks going by on the Burma Road. Practi- 
Cally everything China needs has to come by here. I have seen a large number 
Of Red Cross trucks, but I am afraid they are not used for Red Cross purposes 
Only. 

| "Across the border from Namkham some Americans have built a large factory 
to assemble airplanes. The Japanese came there with 36 planes and did some 


bombing. Our people here are now all keyed up and wondering what the Japanese 
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will do next.'' The American ‘airplane factory’ was the air field at Loi Wing, 
commanded by General Chennault, and home base of the famous "Flying Tigers". 

Gust, immersed in the work of the mission, was making no plans for evacua- 
tion. He wrote, "It is now four years since we arrived here. Two years more 
and we will be preparing for our trip home." He obviously had every expecta- 
tion of serving out his full term. 

After graduation from Woodstock High School Ruth remained in Kutkai for 
a short visit, but in April of 1940 returned tothe United States for college. 
Gust occasionally wrote to Ruth concerning familiar happenings around Kutkali. 
"You should see the school downtown now. It is just jammed with little kids. 
If we needed your help last year, we would need you ever so much more now. 

We do not have a good staff of teachers, but we manage. Mother goes down there 
at least twice a week." 

Once he wrote of a rainy tour involving a unique communion wine. "Yester- 
day, Sunday, I was at a village some ten miles away. I left here Saturday on 
my horse, and spent the night there. We had rain most all the way. My trousers 
were wet and clung to my legs as I sat in the saddle. The rain drops ran down 
my back, but I had my leather jacket on, so kept dry, but the seat became 
soaked. When I arrived at the village I was informed that the people ex- 
pected me to conduct communion service. I told them I was not prepared, as 
I did not carry any communion wine. We had to do some thinking, and finally I 
decided that we could make a substitute from some red plums, of which they had 
plenty. We picked a lot of plums, and after cooking them a long time we had 
some excellent communion wine, and everybody was happy:"’ Sometimes missionary 
work demanded considerable ingenuity. 

In addition to his labors in Kutkai Gust was undertaking a new school 
building and an irrigation project at a village called Zau Bung, about thirty 


miles north along the Burma Road. According to long range plans the Kachin 
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school in Namkham would be moved to this new site. 

By the end of the year Gust had been voted Vice President of the Burma 
conference, and thereby to the Reference Committee. The Reference Committee 
was, in effect, the Board of Directors for the entire Burma mission. Since all 
the Baptist missionaries in Burma voted in this decision, Gust's election was 
considered a signal honor. 

Encouraged by this expression of trust, Gust continued to make plans for 


the future. In August he wrote, "I am working on twelve lectures in Kachin 
for our conference in October.'' He was also looking forward to attending the 
Reference Committee in Rangoon, where he was to preach the Annual Conference 
sermon. "This is an honor that does not come around often," he wrote, "an 
honor that entails much hard work and usually much criticism. I am preaching 
on 'Cast not Away Your Confidence’. I have also been asked to do six lectures 
on the prophets. With all the regular work too, I manage to keep busy." 
Surely an understatement: 

Possibly Gust's exhortation to "cast not away your confidence" was 
whistling in the dark, for he found it increasingly difficult to pursue his 
interests under the pressures and tensions of war. "The Kachin News gives me 
great trouble these days," he fretted. "The Kachins express themselves 
rather freely on all matters, and I find it difficult to know just what should 
and should not be printed. If everything of vital interest is cut out the 
Paper will die; if I get taken in, I get brickbats. We hope this war will stop 
Some day." 

Far from stopping, the war was now escalating rapidly in Southeast Asia. 
Gust's rising concern, but persistent hopefulness, was expressed in this letter: 


"We are working hard as ever, not to destroy, but to construct and help in all 


Ways we can. Our compound is beautiful. It gives me joy to see all these 
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buildings and gardens, and to think that only six years ago this was jungle. 
Well, we hope for the best in the future in spite of war clouds all over." 

An interesting sidelight was that proceeds from the Kachin Harvest Festiva] 
that year were sent to aid raid victims in England: 

On the domestic front, Gust and Edna in the fall of 1941 celebrated 
their 27th wedding anniversary. They also received word from Dorothy that 
they were now grandparents. 

A less joyful aspect on the domestic scene was the constant stream of 
guests, many of them unannounced. The Burma Road had become heavily traveled, 
and many of the travelers seemed disposed to consider the mission house a 
convenient hotel. This was a particular trial to Edna. 

The tempo of war increased after December, 1941, when America joined the 
conflict against Japan. The position of American missionaries became disturbingly 
precarious. 

In January, 1942 the Japanese invaded Burma. At the time, Gust was in 
Rangoon attending the Reference Committee meeting, but was able to return 
safely to Kutkai. Although not unmindful of danger, Gust attempted to carry 
on with preaching, teaching, baptizing and touring. Letters still reported, 
"We had baptism, communion, dedication of babies, and conferences about the 
support of the school.” The response of the Kachins was gratifying, and rather 
unexpectedly, the work was prospering as never before. 

Political matters in Burma deteriorated rapidly in February. Gust wrote 
to Dorothy and Ruth, "The war has finally come close to us. Refugees fleeing 
into China are continuously going by. Soldiers from China are almost daily 
shooting by here in open lorries. The Indian shop keepers are selling out, and 
no goods are coming in. There is anxiety written on every face. Life as it 
was is entirely changed. Foundations are disintegrating, people walk about 


listlessly, rumors of all kinds fly about. All newspapers have stopped." 
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In view of the difficulties Edna and Gust were facing, Dorothy and Ruth 
were relieved to hear from Gust, "Mother left by plane for Calcutta on the 
17th. I took her down to the plane at Lashio and saw her into a comfortable, 
large plane, piloted by an American. She is to get in touch with the American 
consul and if possible, get passage on an American ship. All she carried was 
a duffle bag holding 33 pounds of her most necessary clothing. I gave her all 
the money I could spare, and that was the last I have heard from her to date." 
War now swept Gust into its maelstrom of tragedy and despair. "As for 
me, I walk about in a continual daze," he wrote. "I am unable to do any sort 
of work. I may have to get up and run for my life any day. I wish some fellow 
missionary would come here. 
"As for the American Baptist Mission, all our institutions and schools 
in lower Burma are closed, and our property there confiscated. The rest of 
the buildings are taken over by the British and are used as hospitals and 
offices. Thus if the Kingdom of God consists of buildings made of brick and 
mortar and sticks and stones, then our work is gone. Let us hope that we 
have built the Kingdom of God in the hearts of the men and women of Burma." 
Kutkai was still quiet and peaceful outwardly, and Gust felt perfectly 
safe with his Christian Kachins. However, as he said, "During war times 
everyone wishes to return to his own country." One of the few missionaries 
then remaining in Burma was Dr. Gordon Seagrave (the "Burma Surgeon"). He 
Started a mobile hospital unit attached to the Chinese troops. There were 
Only about a dozen other missionaries, including Gust. 
In March Gust was still in Kutkai. He had finally received word of Edna's 
Safe transit. He himself was being urged to fly across the mountains into 
India. He wrote, "I find it difficult to make up my mind tc such a step.'' 
One reason was that he had the big irrigation project at Zau Bung on hand, an 
investment of much time and money which he hated to leave. Another was that he 
knew if he left, everything at the mission compound would be looted or destroyed. 
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He still hoped the war might somehow bypass Kutkai and leave the mission 
property intact. Moreover, he was steeled by the defection of a missionary 
who had panicked, carrying away funds belonging to the Kachins and enlisting 
school boys to serve him along the road, many of whom had subsequently died 

of cholera. Gust was so incensed by this that he felt he must somehow counter 
this act of defection by his own example of steadfastness. 

However, he did make emergency plans for leaving. As he wrote, ‘About 
three weeks ago I called a general meeting of all the leaders on this field of 
Service. and informed them I may be compelled to leave on very short notice. 
Therefore, they organized themselves into a home mission society, so to speak. 
This society will begin to function as soon as I have gone." In a wry comment 
to Edna he said, "I told them I would turn over the credit balances, or 
nearly 4,000 rupees. I think some of them would rather see me clear out now, 
so they could try the experiment of self-governing the mission:" 

Gust's wish that another missionary would join him came true, as he was 
visited for a while by a young missionary from Mandalay. This cheered him 
immensely and gave him courage. 

Hundreds of trucks made in America still wound their way along the 
Burma Road. "I cannot help but wonder just what would happen in this war if 
it were not for the American trucks and cars," he wrote. He also had his 
first introduction to the American jeep. "There are hundreds here. They 
seem to run about and crawl all over." He had an opportunity to drive one, 
and approved with one word: ''Marvelous!" 

The Japanese were coming ever closer. The refineries in Central Burma 
had been mined, should the Japanese take the oil fields, and most of the 
large cities had been evacuated. A major problem for the Allies was that 
Japanese troops were being aided by dissident Burmese who were happy to see 


the British go. The Kachins, however, remained loyal, and were excellent 
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jungle fighters. Gust wrote, "In the hills of Upper Burma the enemy troops 
will find the fight not so easy. They will then begin to meet with guerilla 
warfare." He noted that airplanes flew overhead daily, but he could not 
dentify them. Regarding the "Flying Tigers" he wrote, "Our American airmen 
have covered themselves with glory. They seem absolutely unafraid." 

One day he witnessed an air battle over Kutkai between the Japanese 
and A.V.G. (American Volunteer Group, or "Flying Tigers"). He wrote, ''This 
is the first air battle I nave ever seen. Actually one sees very little, 
but the noise overhead is terrific. We saw three Japanese planes come down." 

In April of 1942 Gust was still hanging on. He wrote to Edna, "Since 
you left, things have gone from bad to worse. People are running away from 
war, fire, looting -- going somewhere, they don't know where. At times I 
think it would be just as well for me to pick up my 33 pounds and be going too. 
I cannot do any constructive work. I wish I were home in America. No fun 
at alli" 

Gust finally was ordered by the British colonel in command at Kutkai to 
leave at once. A truck was standing ready, he said, and Gust was to pack his 
essential gear and report immediately for evacuation. In spite of knowing 
this time had to come sooner or later, Gust was distraught and weeping as he 
returned to the compound. 

The Japanese had advanced so quickly that they had taken everyone by 
Surprise. Thinking there was still time, the Kachin leaders appointed to 
take over the compound were miles away, officiating at a wedding. One of the 
teacher's wives, named Nang Seng, was the only responsible person left on the 
Station. When she saw Gust so agitated, she came running to help. They 
arranged the transfer of funds and records, and then Nang Seng offered to 
help pack. 


Meanwhile, word of Gust's imminent departure spread among Christians in 
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the community, and many came to say goodbye, so Gust had little time to super- 
vise preparations. At this point no one was able to think clearly anyhow. 

"What was the use of packing?" Gust wrote later. "If I had to walk to India 
across the mountains it would take weeks and I would not be able to carry 

any belongings. A blanket or two, a mosquito net, some clothes were all I needed," 
Equally distraught, Nang Seng packed all of Gust's neckties and a collection 

of toothbrushes, but not a single pair of trousers: 

The worst part for Gust was having to walk out of his home, leaving it 
all: furniture, books, dishes and silverware, some valuables, and various 
knick-knacks of sentimental value, office equipment and supplies, clothing, 
family photographs and pictures on the wall. All had to be left. 

When Gust reported to the government office, however, he was greeted 
with encouraging news. The Japanese were being held at Lashio, and Gust was 
told he could remain and watch for further developments. 

Glad for the reprieve, Gust retraced his steps, only to find looters al- 
ready at work. Nang Seng was wringing her hands, unable to stop them. In 
a satisfying and towering rage, Gust ran them down and made them replace every 
item. 

At this point, one of the few remaining missionaries arrived unexpectedly 
in his car. He had just escaped from Lashio, and decided to stay a day with 
Gust to see what would happen, and also to get a little rest. Fortunately 
Gust was able to procure gas for the car from the civil officer in Kutkai, so 
they were prepared to leave at a moment's notice. 

The next day, much to Gust's relief, the Kachin leaders who were to be 
entrusted with the mission returned from the wedding. It was a Sunday, and 
Gust hoped to be able to conduct a last church meeting with the Christian 
community. But tension was mounting, the people were restless, and many were 
already packing, preparing to flee. Therefore, after final arrangements and a 
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sad farewell, Gust and his missionary friend joined the hundreds of refugees 
fighting their way along the Burma Road. 

The roadside was littered with deserted cars and trucks, most of which 
were plundered and destroyed. Dozens of trucks driven too fast by frantic 
drivers had overturned, strewing their contents over the road. All was 
confusion and chaos. "The foundations of law and order have crumbled," was 
Gust's gloomy assessment. 

Gust and his companion eventually arrived in Namkham, exhausted and 
depressed, with no clear idea of their next move. There they found three or 
four other missionaries, among them a medical missionary in charge of the 
hospital at Namkham. She had received word from the air base at Loi Wing 
that American refugees were welcome to leave for India in U.S. Army transport 
planes, provided they could get to the field and be ready to go. 

They wasted no time. A hospital truck transported the little band of 
missionaries to the air base fourteen miles away. As they awaited their 
chance there were several alerts, and they had to run for the trenches. In 
an agony of suspense they watched a whole day and night at the air field, 
but there was no plane. The next morning they were up early and had oppor- 
tunity to meet General Chennault who was courteous and reassuring. Gust, 
along with the others, could do nothing now but wait and pray. Finally they 
Spotted in the distance three transport planes from India, and shouted for 
joy as they watched them land. A young pilot flung open a door and yelled, 
"Do you want to come along? Then come here and get ready: I'm leaving the 
Minute we've unloaded. There's an alert on." In a few moments the plane 
Was unloaded, the Americans climbed in, the door slammed shut, and they were 
up and away. 

There were still some bad moments. The wireless operator called out, 


i] 
‘Twenty seven Japanese planes arenow over Loi Wing and are raking the place 


whos 


with machine guns. The large plane that was next to ours on the ground has 
been hit." Gust went on to write, "Evidently the Japanese were after us. 
Through a small hole in the windows soldiers on board held guns at the ready, 
while we anxiously awaited the attack. Among the thirty or more passengers 
on the plane there was a deathlike tenseness. 

"Below us were the thick jungle and tall tress, mountains and rocks. If 
we were forced down it would mean sure death. The fast Japanese pursuit planes 
could easily overtake our slow transport plane. The Japanese had machine guns 
and cannon against our tommy guns. We thought the end had come. I had only 
one request, a quick death. I knew the Burma jungle with its voracious ants, 
leeches and cats. To lie in that jungle hurt and helpless and broken would 
be torture indeed. 

"However, facing God and eternity all worry and anxiety faded away, and 
I could thank God for the privilege given to me of preaching the unsearchable 
riches of Christ to the Kachins of Upper Burma. My friend also was fortified 
with an inner assurance that God would hold his protecting hand over us, and 
that we would reach our destination safely. And so it was, for after nearly 
two hours our plane came down gracefully on one of the large airfields in 
Northern Assam. There we learned that Kutkai had been captured. The Chinese 
troops had put up a fairly stiff fight on the Kutkai plateau but had been 
defeated. We had been very fortunate in our escape. A couple of days’ delay, 
and escape by plane would have been impossible, as the Flying Tigers discarded 
the Loi Wing field the day after we left." 

Once in Assam, Gust traveled by train for more than 24 hours before 
reaching Gauhati, where he stayed a few days with his brother, Victor Sword. 
In later years, Victor was to report, ‘Never have I seen a man weep as I 
saw Gust weep for Burma, but the following Sunday he preached on the theme, 


"Things That Endure.'" 
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Gust then went to the town of Mussoorie where Ruth had gone to high 
school; and this was the town to which entry had been denied him at the time 
of her graduation: 

For a long month Gust waited impatiently for orders. On June 22 the 
Board of Managers of the Foreign Mission Society finally notified him that, 
"In view of war conditions and under the provisions of policies adopted by 
the Board, emergency transfer to the United States has been authorized." 

There still was a submarine-infested ocean to cross on a troop ship 
that was anything but luxurious, but at last Gust was able to write to 


Edna, "I hope before long we shall meet again." 
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THE THIRD TERM: EDNA'S STORY 


For Edna, the trip back to Burma for her third term began with a flurry 
of last-minute preparations. ''We've been rushing around like mad," she wrote, 
i'll be glad to get on the ship and away from the strain of all these final 
arrangements.’ 

Once on the ship she was not quite so glad, as she became violently 
seasick during the storm outside New York (which was unusual for Edna, who 
was ordinarily a good sailor). "I felt terrible," she wrote, "but now have 
struggled up again.'' Maybe because of the days of seasickness, she added, 

"My suit has sort of stretched, or I have sort of shrunk:" 

A week later she wrote from Liverpool, which she considered to be a 
dreary city, that she had shopped for some fine English woolens. Subsequent 
letters told about brief stops at Gibralter, ("The whole mountainside is riddled 
with holes just big enough for a cannon - what an arsenal:); and Marseilles 
("The day was raw and cold with constant drizzle, so we didn't do much"); and 
Port Said ("We went ashore and bought topees and silk kimonos"). About life 
on shipboard, she wrote "Everyone dresses for dinner; my blue velvet is being 
used to good advantage.'' She worried about her clothes; "I've practically 
lived in my black suit. I wish I had brought an extra warm dress with me." 
And already she was longing for "a real good cup of coffee, which we can't 
get here." 

Between ports, Edna was busy overseeing Ruth's studies in order to prepare 
her to meet entrance requirements at Woodstock High School in India. In 
addition, Edna took advantage of the uncluttered days to make lists of stores 
Which would be needed to set up housekeeping again in Burma. So the days 
Passed pleasantly enough, and by November 6, she was writing to Dorothy, 
"Again in Burma!" 

Edna seemed quite pleased to be back. She reported that “there was a 
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big delegation of Kachins at the dock to meet us," and that she and Gust and 
Ruth were spending their days in Rangoon in a “very comfortable" home. 


"We are invited out to dinners every evening," she wrote, and "are getting 


things all settled for going up-country." On December 7, she was able to 
write that they had arrived at last: "We arrived Thursday afternoon, and did 
we ever hustle around trying to get things into a livable condition: The 
house is lovely. There is a large living room and dining room, each with a 
fireplace, and Dad's study, also with a fireplace, and a long verandah the 
length of the house. There are mountains all around us, and the scenery is 
spectacular, no matter which direction you look." 

If there was one sentence in Edna's letters which best summed up her 
attitude at that time, it was, "I am so glad I am in Kutkai instead of 
Namkham:" Not only did she appreciate the house; she also was more enthusiastic 
about the work at Kutkai. She wrote: "About 350 Kachins came for the Sunday 
meeting yesterday: They were so glad to see us. Some cried, and some shook 
hands over and over. There is so much to be done, it is hard to know just 
where to start:" She also told of their quick trips to Namkham and Zau Bung 
where again they were welcomed with tears of joy and handshakes. It was indeed 
exciting and gratifying. 

To Edna, Christmas would not be complete without the traditional baked 
goods, so despite the confusion of getting settled, she wrote, "I have made 
Christmas fruit cake, rock cookies, hermits, and sugar cookies, so I guess 
we'll manage." On January 13th, the Christmas box finally arrived so, as 
usual, "We had Christmas all over again!" 

Kutkai was much more of a social center than Namkham had ever been, and 
Edna described many and various functions with local British residents. 


"The Commissioner has been here, and we were invited to a formal dinner at 


the home of the Assistant Superintendent. My blue velvet again! After 
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dinner, the Kachins staged a traditional dance with totem poles, and the 
palaungs (another tribe of northern Burma) performed some sword dances. It 
yas fascinating." 

In an interesting reference to their dinner conversations with the British, 
Edna noted that "No one ever speaks of the abdication of King Edward. It isa 
taboo topic:" 

There were also visits with fellow missionaries, of course; and the 
"Missionary Committee meetings" were held in Kutkai. Then too, the Kachins 
knew they were always welcome to stop by, and did so in great numbers. As 
Edna wrote: "They come and talk to me by the hour sometimes. They have 
so much they want to ask and talk about, and they seem to love us so much. 

I do love them too," she added, "but sometimes I get so homesick for Dorothy 


and my own country." Edna still missed "home," even if not with the painful 
intensity of earlier years. 

On March 13, she wrote, "I just got back after seeing Ruth off to India, 
to attend Woodstock." After that, she noted, life had settled into an 
extremely busy routine as she found herself involved with many of the same 
kinds of tasks she had handled in Namkham. She presided over women's work and 


" and train a new cook. 


Sewing circles. She had to find a new "wash woman,’ 
Again there were emergencies in the kitchen: "A mouse ran out of a bag of 
rice and nearly gave me ‘conniptions' - horrible things:" 

Like Gust, she loved to garden: "I have been out working in the garden 
all morning. The flowers are coming up, and it looks so green and pretty!" 

She supervised the Anglo-Vernacular School (in which all instruction was 
Conducted in the English language). She taught classes in the Bible School. 
She conducted choirs and music classes. Also, the Mission Station boasted a 


Small pump organ, which Edna played with her customary vigor for Sunday church 


Services. 
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Even though there was no building yet to house the church, the temporary 
bamboo tabernacle was not without its charms. Edna wrote that, for Easter, 
"The people from the hills brought flowers of all kinds: whole baskets of 
orchids, hibiscus, gardénias, etc. The tabernacle was a veritable bower of 
flowers!" And for an ordination service she wrote, "The tabernacle was fes- 
tooned with a mass of white and yellow orchids, and the posts were twined 
with ferns and roses. The flowers were brought in by our people from the 
mountains. The front of the platform was banked with gardenias." | 

Early in the term a stream of uninvited travellers began to come. One 
of the first was a woman from the China Inland Mission, who was "so terribly 
dirty and smelled so bad that I got hot water and asked her to have a bath. 
I then supplied her with some of my own clothes." No sooner had they grate- 
fully waved goodbye to her when the new Namkham missionary arrived without 


" wrote Edna, "four Karens (tribesmen from 


warning. "To add to our confusion,’ 
southern Burma) came, so I had to stop and give them some refreshments." 
This was a foretaste of things to come. If Edna had been lonely in Namkhan, 
she made up for it in Kutkai, where she was swamped with visitors. 

Edna always enjoyed the association meetings and conventions. Regarding 
a Missionary Conference at Taunggyi, she wrote: ‘Yesterday there was a very 
Nice tea at the school. Everyone was dressed up, and there were little 
tables set around onthe compound. We had such a good time: In the evening 
there was a musicale, the performers were all artists and gave a fine program." 
Later in the fall, she wrote, "The Kachin Bible Conference meetings have 
been wonderful. There were 750 people present on Sunday. It was so very 
inspiring:" In 1940, when Gust was president of the 49th Annual Missionary 
Conference, she wrote proudly to Dorothy, "Your Dad did very well as president. 


He certainly seems to be well liked!" 


These conferences enabled Edna to break away from routine, and if held in 
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pangoon, gave her opportunity to see a few shows or go shopping or partying. 

as she put it, "I enjoy getting down-country occasionally. The bright lights 
and bustle of a city, a couple of movies, a dish of ice-cream surely do relieve 
the monotony."' There still was no refrigeration in the Namkham and Kutkai 
areas. During the third term, the Kutkai Mission did acquire a small wind- 
driven generator, but the output of electrical energy was sufficient only for 

a few lights and the indispensable short-wave radio. 

Sometimes Edna was asked to describe in detail the actual procedures 
involved in missionary work ("What in the world do you DO out there?"). The 
following letter exemplifies her efforts to respond to one such request: 

"Gust and I drove, unannounced, to a Kachin village about thirty miles from 
here. When we arrived we found that the Sunday service had just started, and 
there were about 200 present. They have quite a good system. First, they 

have a regular inspirational service, and then they divide into groups. One 
group is taken into one part of the building and taught how to pray, another is 
taught hymns, and still another is given Bible instruction. This was their 

own idea. They said they did this because there were so many new Christians 
that they felt the need for instruction. Serving as instructors were pastors 
and leaders who had received their training at the Mission." 

Describing a meeting.of the Kachin women, she wrote, ''There were two songs 


* which was well 


by a girls' choir. One of our nurses gave a talk on ‘Gifts, 
Prepared. Then one of our women teachers told a Bible story, and everyone 
listened intently. After the meeting I served refreshments, and the women 
Sewed for about an hour and a half." Truly very much like women's church 
Circles everywhere, only possibly more dedicated. Proceeds from the sale of 
hand-made items went towards the building fund for the new church. 


"There are so many new Christians," reported Edna, "it is getting to be 


like a mass movement. Our concern is that the people do not become only nominal 
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Christians. This is why trained leadership is so necessary. Our Bible 
students are now having their final exams. All our graduates have positions 
waiting for them, and so many calls have come from the hills that we could 
place at least twice as many right away. The Kachins themselves are paying 
their salaries." 

Visitors still kept coming to Kutkai. Almost every letter from Edna 
Stated that company was coming, had just arrived, or had just left. "We 


' she wrote. "We have an influx of 


are always having folks drop in on us,’ 
house guests coming Saturday. A teacher from Judson College (in Rangoon) 

will stay with us all of April. The Superintendent of the Northern Shan 

States and his wife were here not long ago. Yesterday the Inspector of Schools 
for the Federated Shan States came in. Today a woman journalist showed up 

and wanted all kinds of information. Two missionaries arrived last Tuesday 


on their way to Namkham," and so on ad infinitum. One incident seemed sheer 
effrontery: "Last evening, a little after ten when we had just gone to bed, 
we heard a lorry come puffing up the hill. I grabbed a bathrobe and went out 
to see what it was all about. Two young women alighted (unannounced) and asked 
to be taken in. Well, there was nothing to do but take them..." 

In March she was happy (understandably) to be getting away for vacation, 
for - as she wrote - "if I were to be here, I know I would run a hotel." 
During one short respite, she wrote rather plaintively that it was nice for 
just the two of them to be alone for once. 

With all this, it was not too surprising that a check of Edna's health 


"a new concern for her family. 


indicated her blood pressure was “soaring,' 
Not that Edna was forever and always the hostess. She had her turn too 
at being company, and wrote at times about some delightful and impressive 


occasions, such as a formal tea party in honor of the Governor of Burma at 


the Sawbwa's palace. (The Sawbwa was the regional prince; in India he would 
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be called a 'Rajah."); and a wedding at the home of some Sikhs (a sect from 
India); and of course, many formal dinners at the government houses of various 
local British officials. 

Sandwiched between her teaching and social duties was a certain amount 
of necessary studying and writing. "I have been preparing lesson plans for 
the Bible School," she wrote. "I have written a course on Ancient History in 
Kachin, and have also taught it. And I have taught the Life of Christ according 
to the Synoptic Gospels. With Gust away so much, I've had to teach his 
classes as well as my own." At a Conference held later in the fall, she 
waS preparing to give additional lectures. As she wrote, ''Pray I may be given 
the strength needed!" 

When Edna heard that Dorothy was to be married, her mother's heart 
yearned to be part of the excitement. "I wish I could be with you at least 


" she wrote. "It doesn't seem fair not to be home 


a few days at this time,' 
for your wedding," but added in sincerest good will, ''May you be happy and 
contented.” She also missed Ruth, who was away so much of the time at school 
in India. 'We are missing Ruth dreadfully, and are hoping this year at school 
will be a happy one for her." 

Edna's comments regarding the War did not reflect serious personal 
concern until the spring of 1940, when suddenly all mail from home was 
being censored, and Kutkai was experiencing shortages and blackouts. "It 


" she noted, "but that is War:"' In one letter she wrote, 


isn't very pleasant, 
"You folks are on one side of the world, Ruth is in India, and we are here, and 
war is raging in China and almost all of Europe. When will it cease and 
Peace reign again on this earth?" 

Most of her letters, however, continued in the same vein as before, 


as if war were a distant possibility: "I am again teaching two to three 


hours a day, besides supervising the Anglo-Vernacular school;" "Dad is out 


my 


visiting one of the jungle villages again today;" "I have been in the garden 
all morning;" "Another car drove up with three folk from Rangoon;" "A new 
student has arrived for the Bible School." This was Edna's everyday reality. 

She did note the effect of war on imported canned goods, the higher 
prices of food, and the frustrating lack of regular mail. In August she wrote, 
"More than six weeks have passed since we have had any letters at all from 
the U.S.A. It is beginning to get on my nerves to such an extent it just 
seems I would explode." 

Minor emergencies generated the local excitement, such as the "wildcat 
that came under the dormitory.'' While schoolboys brandished their dahs 
(knives) about and got rid of it, the school girls screamed and cheered them 
on. The next day, not to be outdone, other schoolboys beat the bush for a 
poisonous snake which had scared Gust half to death by gliding over his foot! 

Another not so minor emergency occurred when Edna walked barefoot across 
the dining room floor and stepped on a scorpion. Not only was the pain 
excruciating, but also her foot and leg swelled to twice normal size, and she 
became violently ill. Such were the hazards of living in the tropics. 

Edna still continued her efforts to teach music. "We are supposed to 


" she wrote. "Since we want it to be 


give a concert next Friday evening,' 
really good, it has meant an awful lot of hard, grilling practice. Yester- 
day I was in the church practically all day with different groups. How I 
hope it will be a success:" (A subsequent letter reported "the concert 

went well, and we made 150 rupees, which we think was excellent:") 

A letter on November 3rd stated, "Tomorrow will be election day in the 
U.S.A. We are wondering whether Roosevelt or Wilkie will win. According to 
radio dispatches, it will be a close race." 

Then December rolled around, and Edna reported that they had had a 


real Christmas pine tree for a change, but of course there was the annual 
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complaint: "We felt forsaken by you folks," as the gift box failed to materialize. 
In January she wrote, "This is my first letter of the New Year. We wonder 

just what is in store for us. May this poor old earth be at peace again!" Thus 
pegan the fateful year of 1941, and no doubt it was good that Edna did not 

know what was in store. 

Edna reported that Ruth now had graduated from High School and was 
preparing to leave for the States. ‘She will sail from (censored) about the 
19th of April on the (censored). She was to have sailed on the (censored) 
on April 30, but the date was changed." Inexplicably, a letter reiterating 
all the same information was left totally unchecked. In May, Edna was 
relieved to know that Ruth had arrived safely in the U.S.A. on the (censored). 

At this point, the strain of war was not nearly as distressing to Edna 
as the continuous barrage of company. ''We have had guests almost constantly 


since Ruth left," she wrote. "At times we have had as many as eight people 
at the table for several consecutive meals."" This was particularly hard when 
Gust was away, attending Reference Committee meetings in Rangoon or touring 
in the jungle. 

She was greatly aided and encouraged, however, by help from the wife 
of a local British officer, who came to appreciate Edna and could not do enough 
for her. In fact, with her open and friendly nature, Edna almost always got 
along well with wives of officials. 

She had a gift of hospitality, which nearly was her undoing but also 
won friends from every walk of life. Then too, she was a source of comfort 
to several British acquaintances who at that time were suffering personal 
tragic war losses. As Edna wrote: "The war is coming home to them. One 
brother of our Assistant Superintendent was killed in the war, and another 
Was in the Dunkirk affair. And our Commissioner's son was badly injured at 


Dunkirk..." 
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Edna's talent as a hostess lay in the fact that no matter who arrived, 
announced or unannounced, British, American, or native, all were accorded 
the same gracious welcome. Her efforts to please and refresh were balm to 
the soul. Years later, it was this graciousness for which Edna was most 
revered and remembered. Her daughters still recall with exasperation how 
even their dates fell prey to Edna's charms and sat lost in a daze of admiration, 
How did she succeed so well? 

One of Edna's letters, written in July of 1941, gives us a clue: "All 
came over to visit and have a cup of coffee. Was our living room ever full! 
I set the table with the lace cloth, and had a lovely bunch of red dahlias 
as a centerpiece, and used four candles in brass candlesticks. You should 
have heard their expressions of delight.'' Red dahlias and lace and shining 
brass in candlelight at the edge of the jungle; the war must have seemed 
very far away indeed! 

In actual fact, the war was coming very close. Edna wrote, "Burma 
seems to be preparing for any emergency. However, let's hope they won't 
get as far as Burma. If they do, I suppose the only thing we can do is sit 
tight." 

In the fall of 1941 she heard from Dorothy that she was to be a grand- 
mother. All letters then became full of the "Great Event": "Have you your 
layette all ready?" "If only I were there to help you:" "God bless you and 
keep you safely." And, as the weeks wore on: ''To date we have received no 
cable in regard to the arrival of the new grandchild, but we are expectantly 
waiting." "We surely do hope we will hear soon:" and finally, in November, 
"There on my desk was the announcement. Congratulations:”" 

The war news became ever more threatening. On November 4, Edna wrote, 
“According to the radio this evening, Japan seems to be ready to fight the 


U.S.A."3 and on November 12, "The news from Japan is disquieting." The 


ay ye 


situation was beginning to disrupt their work: "The Kachin Tri-annual 
convention is scheduled this coming spring. The Kachins want it, but whether 
js is feasible in these times I don't know..." There was now also a serious 
problem regarding the purchase of food:. "There are no vegetables in the 
pazaar, and canned goods are out of the question. Living is very difficult 
these days. Rice is 14 rupees for a basket. Granulated sugar can't be 
pought in Kutkai. One small tin of milk is 7 rupees." 

Under these circumstances it was difficult to celebrate the Christmas 
holidays: "Christmas is going to be hard this year with all these disruptions," 
wrote Edna. ''How I wish we could be with you all!" 

The situation did not improve, and Edna noted "it is difficult to write 
these days. My mind is in a turmoil." A letter of January 22, 1942 confirmed 
her worst fears: ''The radio this morning says the Japanese have invaded 
Burma. They are about 45 miles from Moulmein. Our forces are fighting then, 
and let's hope they can hold them." To make matters worse, Edna was alone. 
"Gust is in Rangoon attending the Reference Committee. I pray he will 
return safely!" 

In another week, and after Gust was home, she wrote, "You're probably 
wondering what we will do. Frankly, I don't know. Gust and I both feel we 
Ought not to desert the Kachins, but if the Japanese conquer Burma (God forbid:), 
I don't know but what it wouldn't be better to leave the country. We are at 
war with Japan and so shall probably know soon." 

"So far,'' she said, "we are going along with our work, and doing the 
best we know how in our little corner of the world." 

That little corner, however, was fast becoming a military crossroads. 

By the end of January Edna noted: "It is impossible to do any active missionary 
work now."' Most of the American and European women were leaving Burma, and 


Edna wrote to her daughters, "How would you like to have me come home? Dad 
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will not, and indeed can not, but I possibly may." As an anachronistic 
comment in the same letter, she closed with "All is well - It's a beautiful 
day, and the cook and I put up fifteen bottles of orange marmalade." 

A few days later she wrote, "I am still in Kutkai and very undecided 
what to do. Dad needs me, and so do the Kachins. Once Dad said, ‘If you go, 
it takes away all my zest for living.’ Shall I stay and take my chances with 
the men?" But then she made a promise to her anxious daughters: "If I do 
leave Burma, I will try to get to the U.S.A. I don't want to be in one place, 
Dad in another, and you girls in a third. I shall get home to you girls." 
Incredibly, she still was able to add: "But personally, I don't believe 
there is any cause for alarm." 

References to war now crept into almost every observation: "The days 
are absolutely beautiful at present. On lovely days like this it is hard 
to believe we humans have not learned to live together;" or "I was just out 
on the verandah for a breath of air. There is a most wonderful moon tonight. 
However, the moon does not help the blackouts:" 

On February 8th Edna wrote again, "I am still in Kutkai, but I don't 
know how long I can be here. The way things look at present, I think I can 
stay on yet a while. Our work is still going ahead..." 

The Japanese had blocked all escape routes to the south (in lower Burma). 
The only existing airline still in operation - and that only on an emergency, 
day-to-day basis - was the Chinese National Aviation Company. There were 
waiting lists for months ahead, not to mention government priorities. For 
Edna, escape by that route seemed equally blocked, and hope was faint as she 
added her name to the list. 

Then a miracle occurred. An extra plane was put in use to accommodate 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai Shek, and a seat suddenly became available. Edna 


received the summons: "Come to Lashio at once. We'll hold a seat on a plane 
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yeaving for Calcutta." Tossing her few allowable belongings in the car, she 
held on while Gust careened around the 40 miles of mountain road to reach 
the air field on time. 

There was no chance to say goodbye. Fears were left unspoken. The shock 
of sudden parting and the sense of loss were too overwhelming to be assimi- 
lated. As Edna said, "I simply felt numb." The plane was overloaded as it 
creaked and groaned its way down the runway, but in a second miracle, it took 
off safely and soared into the air toward Calcutta, India. 

Anxious relatives in the U.S.A. finally received word in a terse cable- 
gram from India stating that Edna, along with some others, had left. That's 
all, no details as to when, or how, or from where; just that she had left. 
"The cablegram gives no indication of its origin nor the date on which it 
was sent,'’ wrote the Mission Society in New York, "It is evident that censor- 
ship rules have prevented stating that these missionaries have sailed from 
India for America." 

Once again Edna was on her way home, but with what a difference. It was 
a tense and frightening passage, with lifeboat drills and torpedo watches, 
Overcrowded cabins and rationed food, blackouts and convoy maneuvers. But on 
they sailed, out of Indian waters past South Africa, and across the open reaches 
of the South Atlantic to America. 

It was a very different U.S.A. to which Edna returned. Yet, to know 
that Gust had escaped, and to know that her daughters waited for her; to 
trust that all of them would soon be together Sesiace this was the thought 
that sustained her. For when one had lost everything, there was no happier 


expectation than this. 
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Chapter Four 
THE WAR YEARS: THE O.W.1I. AND RETURN TO BURMA. GUST'S STORY 


Gust's activities during the intervening war years were totally different 
from his customary missionary tasks, although certainly no less interesting 
and productive. 

After his hair-raising escape with the Flying Tigers and arduous trip 
home, he was glad for a year's respite. During this time he wrote a book about 
the Kachin mission and his own adventures, which he ewiied Cone mae diay: This 
in addition to an assigned, rigorous schedule of public speaking in churches 
across the country, kept him busy as always. 

Within the year, the State Department in Washington called upon Gust, 
for with his knowledge of the people and jungles of northern Burma, he was 
qualified to perform some vital functions in the Allied counter-offensive 
during World War II. 

It was with a special commission, therefore, that Gust travelled to Assan, 
India under auspices of the Office of War Intelligence (0.W.I.). It was diffi- 
cult to leave loved ones again, and he had some natural misgivings about this 
new adventure. "I do trust my work with the O.W.I. Will be of such nature as 
to give me satisfaction and joy," he wrote, "and I hope I shall be able to 
help our people in Burma.'"' By spring of 1944 he noted, "I am steadily 
becoming more and more familiar with the work and what we will have to do." 

As it turned out, his work involved drawing maps, advising, translating, 
and instructing servicemen regarding life in the jungles and in the Kachin 
language. At this time, he worked with and immediately under Dean Rusk, who 
Was later Secretary of State. 

Dadecerangevty, army life was not especially congenial to Gust, and there 
were times he found the work uninspiring and himself horribly depressed. Had 


it not been for the support of another preacher-cum-agent like himself 
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(the Rev. Bill Crittle), he might have found the work too onerous to continue. 
"In this cold materialistic war atmosphere I feel the need of Christian 
friends," he wrote. "I am lonesome and tired, and I miss you all so much." 

In a particularly poignant letter to Edna, Gust expressed the depth of 
his feelings: "Our wedding day (sic.; i.e., anniversary) will soon be this 
month. I wish I were home with you. For thirty years we have pulled together. 
It has been bitter and sweet; we have had times of happiness and sorrow, of 
anxiety and worry, but we have also shared days, months, and years of peace 
and the best that life can offer. I think and feel and know that God was 
very kind and loving to me when he planned matters in such a way that our 
paths met and you became my wife. May God richly bless you, my dear sweet 
wife. I cannot wish for anything more than to be allowed to live and spend our 
remaining wedding days together. I love you very dearly. My whole life is 
centered around you.” 

So it was that, along with thousands of others, Gust experienced the 
loneliness and rigors and demands of life in the armed services. 

As the front pushed south in Burma, Allied forces began to penetrate into 
Kachinland. Several times in the fall of 1944, Gust was flown behind enemy 
lines to make contact with Kachins, which not only heartened them, but also 
encouraged Gust, and indeed became the high points of his brief military 
career. As he wrote, "While in Burma I had a marvelous meeting with a number 
of Christians. Seven American officers came along and we had a great time. 
For once they saw a missionary in action, and were they surprised: This Kachin 
group had lost everything, but had rallied around their pastor, supported 
him, and had continued their services. They sang several songs for us, and 
then I led in prayer. My, it was wonderful. The officers all said it was 
a real eye-opener to them. The Kachins asked me to come back for Christmas, 


and I will try." 
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Gust's efforts evidently proved fruitful, for on December 23rd he wrote 
from Assam, "I will leave by plane for Burma tomorrow and spend Christmas 
with some of our people," and on December 27th he reported, "I had a wonderful 
rime in Burma: A group of officers came along, and we had a real old-fashioned 
Christmas with our Kachin friends." 

Although the joy of Christmas had returned, there were many stories of 
tragedy and sadness told by the Kachins, and Gust's heart went out to them: 

"We assured them of our genuine anxiety and concern, and told them that people 
in America had not forgotten them, and that there were many who were praying 
and waiting for the day when channels would open again so we could send help 
and missionaries." 

Gust was impressed with their loyalty and good faith. "They are hope- 
ful, and thankful to be alive," he wrote; and he was deeply moved when the 
Kachins of this village said, "When we see you again, we feel as though 
the light has returned. When are you coming back to stay?" "To this I could 
give no answer,'' wrote Gust, "except to say, 'We will come as soon as possible. 
Hold on: '"' 

Months were to pass before Gust could return, as he was not released 
from the O.W.I. till the summer of 1945. Though gratified to have done his 
bit for the war effort, he now more than ever appreciated his own chosen 
Vocation. Nevertheless, he was not looking forward to the hardships of post- 
War reconstruction. When the time came for him to be re-assipned to missionary 
duties, he wrote, "In returning to Burma this time I confess I am not happy. 

It is sheer duty and obedience to the voice of Christ and conscience that 

Push me back. I have seen some of the destruction in Burma and poverty, 
Sickness, frustration, dirt, and filth. I have seen our home looted and burnt, 
Cur churches bombed and wrecked. I know there will be nothing but heartache, 


hard work, and physical hardships." 
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Gust was in the States just long enough to become re-acquainted with his 
family and grandchildren, and to see Ruth graduated from college and married, 
before he was: on his way again - this time to a war-torm Burma. Edna was to 
follow later, as soon as she was given health clearance and Gust could arrange 
suitable housing. 

A native pastor named Zau Yaw had assumed leadership of the Kutkai mission, 
where Christians already had attempted some restoration and had re-opened 
the Bible Training School, using Gust's Outline of Bible Study. 

Equally gratifying to Gust was the report that those in the hills and 
jungles had continued to gather regularly for worship and instruction, and 
that - in every village with 20 or more Christian families - members had de- 
cided to establish and support a school. 

However, during this last term, Gust was to be stationed not in Kutkai 
but in Rangoon; for, by request of the Executive Committee in September of 
1946, he had been appointed to serve as Mission Secretary. This meant that 
Gust would be in charge of all the Baptist mission work in Burma. 

Gust's return trip to Burma in order to take up his duties was anything 

but delightful. No ocean cruise this time, with opportunity for study and 
relaxation, but rather long and exhausting flights - first to Amsterdan, 
and then to Calcutta; and then three days of sailing across the Bay of Bengal 
to Rangoon. In those post-war times there were days of anxious waiting at 
each stop, irregular schedules, and harrassment by war-hardened officials. 
As Gust described it: "I ran into all sorts of snags obtaining a place ona 
plane, having to sign forms and secure a priority." In Calcutta, after 
having been shuttled from one office to another with little or no prospect 
of success, Gust finally secured passage, but with only three hours notice. 

He wrote: "I had to run down to the street, jump into a taxi, and find 


the American Express Company with a taxi walla (driver) who had never heard 
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of the American Express, rush back to secure my ticket, buy a trunk and some 
roilet articles, eat lunch, pack, pay my bills, and hunt another taxi. At 

the dock, all the baggage was opened and searched, and I was detained by police 
demanding Registration Papers.'’ Such were the joys of travel in Asia in 

1946: 

Finally in Rangoon on October 27, Gust wrote, "I am now installed as 
the Mission Secretary, the official head of the Burma mission. As I knew 
beforehand, there are all kinds of problems ahead. Rangoon is a mere shell 
of what it used to be. What used to be fine residences are nothing but shacks 
taken over by squatters. The large buildings stare at one like ghost houses 
with windows and doors knocked out or looted. All trams (streetcars) have 
been destroyed, so transportation is a real problem. I have not seen any taxis 
but am told there are about 6 in the whole city. The old gharries (horse- 
drawn carriages) are in use again, but in limited number. The streets are 
full of holes and bomb craters. It is difficult to drive. I have a jeep. 

It has seen very hard use and is worn, but as long as it goes I shall not 
kick.” 

Of his work, he reported, "I am prepared for anything. I expect nothing 
but disappointment. We are tearing up the old foundations of mission policy 
and are trying to find new foundations upon which to build. The indigenous 
elements are taking an increasingly dominant position. The old ways of doing 
Mission work are definitely gone." 

Living conditions were barely tolerable: "We have secured two of our 
Old houses which have been repaired and cleaned up a bit. We have a row of 
beds in a bare and gloomy room, a couple of tables, a broken chest of drawers. 
No curtains, and nothing to make the place home-like. But wonderfully, we have 
been able to secure electric lights and water and an old flush toilet and a 


broken washbasin. There is also a shower. So there is something to be thankful 
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for. We men stay in this house. At present there are four of us...” 

The other house served as mission headquarters, with offices and a dining 
room downstairs, and rooms for two women secretaries upstairs. 

Rangoon climate was debilitating. ("The heat is hard on the systen. 

I sweat all the time, day and night."), and nothing was safe from looters. 

A few goods were available at inflated prices. Gust found Kachin books and 
Bible dictionaries he himself had written looted from the Mission Press, and 
had to buy back every one at inflated prices. "Everybody along the streets 
is selling stolen goods, and no one seems tocare," he wrote, "Someone told 
me, ‘If you need anything, just tell them, and they will steal it to order.' 
Tools in cars are stolen, everything is stolen. Goods coming in from America 
are stolen." 

Most of the mission property had been taken over by the government, or 
was in the hands of the military. People were in desperate need. ''The 
Christians come with their problems and request for help. We are giving out 
medicines and other supplies for rehabilitation and special relief," wrote 
Gust. 

After the War, Burma was in the throes of revolution. Gust reported 
that in the spring, Burma was to receive its first duly elected Congress, 
with a new constitution. "What our position will be then remains to be 
seen. Burma, however, needs the Gospel more than ever, and our native Christians 
need our support. But the church here will have to-learn to stand on its own 
feet and govern itself. There are tremendous problems facing us. Again we 
are the pioneers, again we must lay the foundations." 

Letters to Edna told of his visit to Moulmein, where Ruth had been born. 
Miraculously, the hospital was still in good condition in spite of minor 
damage. 


Gust also described his participation, while in Moulmein, in a great 
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memorial service for thousands of Burmese and Karen victims of forced labor, 
puried by the Japanese at Thanbyuzayat where they had constructed the Burma- 
Siamese Railway. The British (Anglican) Bishop had sent Gust a special 
{nvitation. 

Gust described the proceedings: "Huge mandats (shelters) had been prepared, 
one for the governor and his guests, where I was. About 2000 people attended. 
Military guards were drawn up everywhere. All the dignitaries came, including 
the American Consul and his Aide-de-Camp. There were a number of speeches 
made by the British Governor, the Burmese Prime Minister Aung San, by the 
different Consuls, by Bishop West, and by a hpongyi (Buddhist priest). Then 
there was wreath-laying and reveille." 


He wrote too of attending a Karen New Year's celebration that "the Bishop 
felt I should go to, as there would be so many of our Baptist folks there." 
Also attending were the Prime Minister of Burma, the Commissioner and the 
Deputy Commissioner. "Following the New Year celebration, we had two great 
meetings. Aung San gave two addresses and so did the Commissioner. In the 
evening the Bishop asked me to speak in the church." 

Gust's new responsibilities demanded attendance at many such official 
functions, quite a departure from the simple gatherings at Namkham and Kutkai. 
Still, even these august officials were not above moments of informality, and 
Gust reported that on their way back from Moulmein, they "sang and talked 
and had a good time. All stiffness went away," he wrote, "and we all became 
free and human and laughed and thoroughly enjoyed ourselves." 

As Gust travelled about the countryside, he heard many tales of martyrdon, 
of Christians who would not recant their faith who were tortured and killed. 
"But even though they tried to stamp out Christianity, people today are coming," 
he wrote, "The blood of the martyrs is still the seed of the church." 


On a trip up-country, Gust reported many relics of war still in evidence: 
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vandalized automobiles, army trucks, tanks; hulls of airplanes; wrecked rail- 
way cars; bridges which had been blown up,with steel girders and suspension 
cables dangling uselessly in the water. There were also roving bands of high- 
way robbers ("'dacoits"). Travel was Hésstbie only in convoys guarded by 
armored patrols. Communist insurgents were also increasingly active and well 
organized. 

Inspection of mission property was a disheartening experience. "Property 
of ours was badly damaged or destroyed. In Pegu (a town north of Rangoon), 
only one unit of the school is intact, and that building is also used by the 
Civil Supplies. Our people are trying to have these buildings derequisitioned, 
as the school is much needed to replace the crowded, miserable quarters in 
bamboo sheds that are now being used. We conducted a brief meeting and tried 
to encourage them." 

In many communities, Gust found educated native Christians who were 
now influential leaders. On the other hand, there were places where congre- 
gations had been demoralized and displaced, their schools and churches appro- 
priated. "We will appeal to authorities for release of their houses of 


worship," 


wrote Gust. In a few towns like Toungoo in central Burma, the 
mission compound had completely vanished, even though staunch Christians 
sought to rebuild. In a town called Pyinmina, Gust wrote: "The school 
buildings were completely burned and only the foundations remain, but a long 
bamboo hut has been constructed over the old foundations and school is being 
continued in spite of difficulties and obstacles." 

In all these places Christians were asking for the return of missionaries. 
Some missionaries already had taken up their work, but found it extremely 
difficult in areas where post-war lawlessness prevailed. In Pyinmina, three 


missionaries were robbed at gun- and knife-point by a band of dacoits. As 


Gust noted with wry understatement: "Such conditions are not conducive to 
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constructive thinking and teaching." 

In spite of the difficulties, Gust felt generally encouraged. He wrote: 
"purring my journey I was greatly cheered, although much exhausted." In 
eight days he had attended "eighteen conferences and travelled 630 miles in 
a terribly shaky jeep:" 

One of his most heartrending visits was to a special Christmas program 
at a “leper asylum." "I cannot describe the lepers, words simply fail me," 
he wrote, "As they had been uncared for during the Japanese occupation their 
condition was unbelievable. Before the distribution of gifts, I spoke. I 
was especially touched by a group of five children, all lepers, who sang a song 
in English. Much is being done for these people by the Mission. Dr. Gifford 
and Dr. Grey and others who go there to help are brave and merciful and doing 
a true Christian service." 

Adequate mission housing was still a problem. In December, 1946, Gust 
wrote Edna, "I hope our Judson College grounds will be released to us, and 
if so there is one house which might be used. If so, I will let you know. 
But you should not expect to come here till next fall. Even then it will be 
hard, but I trust living conditions will be a bit easier." Of his own state, 
he wrote cheerfully: "I am quite happy. I feel useful, and that I have a 
mission." 

Gust soon found that, despite the desolation left by war, life in 
Rangoon had its compensations. Now that he was Mission Secretary, he was 
able to implement changes and make policy. Unlike his days alone in Namkham 
Or in Kutkai, he was supported by a growing staff of office personnel and an 
efficient Associate. In 0O.W.I. days, special occasions had gone by unnoticed 
by people who neither knew nor cared, but here he was feted and appreciated. 
On his birthday, for example, he reported that "A quartet came and sang to 


Me, and tonight there is to be a dinner in my honor. People are so very kind, 
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I feel unworthy of all this." 

During 1947, in spite of daily warnings of "robbing and killing and 
shooting," Gust and three others toured mission stations over the length and 
breadth of Burma. They were fully aware of the dangers. 

"Most of the touring was done in great discomfort," wrote Gust, "as on 
the over-crowded deck of a small steamer to Bassein. We had great difficulty 
boarding the vessel at all. We each carried a folding chair, but found no place 
to sit." Eventually one spot was found, so two took turns Standing while one sat. 
"A train ride to Moulmein is something to avoid," he continued, "and the rest 
of our journey, a distance of 2315 miles, was done in an old rickety jeep with 
springless seats!" 

In this way Gust gained first-hand information about the condition of the 
Christian mission stations, first in lower and central Burma, and then in 
the familiar territory of Kutkai and Namkham, and all the way north to the 
China border. 

Gust described his return to Kachinland as follows: "I must confess I 
was deliriously thrilled as I drove the 48 miles from Lashio to Kutkai, and 
I fear my travelling companions deemed me a bit crazy as I shouted a loud 


greeting to every Kachin we met along the raod: '"Kaja nga ai law." * wBut 
as we drove up to the Kutkai compound to our burnt-out house my enthusiasm 
somewhat dampened. The house was black and deserted. After a while a couple 
of teachers came and invited us to lodge in a small bamboo house. Soon it 
was noised about in the town that we had arrived, and people began to come 
to greet us. There were tears in our eyes and lumps in our throats..." 

The Namkham Kachin school, boasting 275 pupils, had been moved to a new 
location, at Nampahka, and Gust was gratified to see it staffed by capable 


native teachers. In Namkham Gust found that the mission hospital had been 


"Hello, how are you:" 
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completely repaired and even expanded. However, the Kachin school building 
pad been demolished and only one wing of their former home remained. It was 

, depressing sight. "Everything is gone and the place is used as a convenient 
dump for all kinds of rubbish. To me it was sad, as for years the Namkham 
Kachin compound was one of the most attractive mission stations in Burma." 

Also he noted that "Easy money, loose morals, looting and stealing, and 
the many other evils which follow in the wake of war have affected the mental 
and spiritual attitude of the people. Our Christians are bewildered by 
strange political doctrines." 

The traveling missionaries then pushed on in order to attend the annual 
association of the Christian Kachins. Gust wrote, "It was held at a place 
along the Burma Road. To the best of my knowledge this association meeting 
was the largest ever held in Kachinland. Not less than 4545 had gathered for 
the occasion: To me this was my official 'homecoming,' and I must confess 
it was exciting.'' The reports were encouraging. ‘In spite of war, death, and 
much destruction of property, the number of Christians has increased. There 
is a great need for trained leadership, however, and we were confronted with 
the recurrent request for missionaries, school materials, and agricultural 
and vocational training." 

The missionaries’ ancient jeep functioned remarkably well on the tour 
until it reached the outskirts of Rangoon on the homestretch, when it (and 
indeed, all its occupants) simply dropped from exhaustion. "A few punctures, 
a broken spring, and some other minor trouble helped make the trip exciting 
if not so pleasant,” wrote Gust, "but we escaped the dacoits whom we heard were 
both before and behind us." 

"We came back with a vivid picture of roofless buildings, and of bare 
foundations upon which stood our mission buildings," he reported, “and we 


will never forget the tales of heroism and of the suffering and death of the 
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martyrs. We were uplifted by the memory of faithful teachers and Christian 
workers who are determined to hold on even if it means they must use their 
meager savings in order to keep the schools going. We met people everywhere 
with open hearts, thankful for what the Mission had meant in their lives, 

and seeking still greater goals." 

In all, in 1947, Gust travelled some 5000 miles visiting mission stations 
in order to bring words of cheer and hope and to plan reconstruction. ''To 
restore, rebuild, and maintain morale among our war-ridden Christians has 
been our aim,'' he wrote. He was glad to report the distribution of relief 
funds, church and school supplies, medicines, clothing, and certain foods 
such as powdered milk. Equally important was the re-establishment of agri- 
cultural missions, demonstrating better and more profitable methods of culti- 
vation, and of vocational schools, training the native students in useful 
and practical skills. With repairs and alterations, buildings used before 
the War were gradually restored, including the mission headquarters in Rangoon. 

In a rapid move to prepare native leaders, many Promising students were 
given special training or sent overseas for higher education. As Gust noted, 
"All positions of leadership in all walks of life must be transferred into 
the hands of the indigenous people of Burma." 

Burma in 1947 was in a chaotic state of revolution and change. A severe 
blow to national stability was the deplorable assassination on July 19th of 
its Prime Minister, U Aung San. As Gust wrote, "This has delayed all measures 
aimed at restoring the country to normalcy and peaceful progress.'' He spoke 
highly of Aung San as having been a man of justice and integrity, and one who 
had supported freedom of religion. Now, Burma was seething with unrest. 

"The British definitely are leaving," he reported. ''The empire is gone 
as far as Burma is concerned. We are in for a new regime. Wehear of violence 


and uprising, and that our lives are in danger, but we carry on as usual. 
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pur lives as missionaries have always been in danger, so this is nothing new." 
ands "The Communists are fighting those in power now. There are continual 
strikes, and shortages of everything." 

Gust was still alone, without Edna. Fifty-three missionaries had re- 
turned to Burma by this time, although housing in Rangoon was still woefully 
jnadequate. He wrote to Dorothy: ''For us there are still no empty houses. 

1 do not know where Mother would live if she were here. Life is too hard 

and hectic and worrisome. We missionary men sleep in one house and the women 
in the other with the children. It is really a mess. I have no place where 
I can rest a bit.” 

Not all was dismal, however, as he added: "What do you know: a brand new 
car has been assigned to me as long as I am Field Secretary. I will really 
be a bit swell-headed when I get this new car:'' He also included a humorous 
sidelight into the luxury of a box of candy in such surroundings: "the lovely 
box of candy arrived in good order. The whole family stood around and watched 
me open it, and so of course everyone had to have a taste. You can imagine 
what happens to a box of candy with twelve people looking on!" For Gust, 
the entire missionary community living at the Rangoon headquarters was his 
"family." 

In April Gust finally was able to write to Edna, "If things here don't 

get worse, and if you feel you can take it, prepare to come in the fall." 
He also suggested she help decide: "shall we go back to Kutkai or stay in 
Rangoon as Mission Secretary? We can probably live in one of the houses on 
the Judson College campound. Now it remains to be seen if I can secure any 
furniture. At least I have a car!" 

By July he had obtained the house, which was on the outskirts of Rangoon. 
"Thank God I am away from the maddening street noises and now live in a com- 


fortable house." General living conditions were still just bearable. In a 
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letter written August 14th, he wrote: ‘Well, last night as we were sitting 
down talking, there was a burst of machine gun fire right outside our place. 
All the folks automatically threw themselves on the floor. The police station 
and official buildings are all barricaded and surrounded by barbed wire. 

Along the roads we are stopped every so often by police who wait, ready with 
machine guns." 

In spite of the danger and unrest, Edna determined to join Gust as soon 
as possible. Gust understandably was concerned, and wrote, "I fear she will 
not like Rangoon. If she doesn't like it any better than I do, we will pack 
up and go north to Kutkai where we can live in peace. But I want her to come 
and enjoy this 'glory' of Field Secretaryship a bit. I have a notion she 
would like the honor for a change; not to be a mere ‘jungle walla’ stuck up 
there, but to live in the splendor of Rangoon: The heat, the unrest, and 
the food situation may change her mind, I hope, I hope!" 

Incidents occurred a few weeks after this to confirm his worst expectations. 
In his words: "The city is full of thieves and robbers. I had robbers in 
my house the other night, who took most of my clothes. I was fast asleep and 
knew nothing. Just yesterday a bank across the street from our office was 
robbed of RS. 180,000 (about $60,000 at that time) in a bold daylight hold-up. 
Thieves even came into our Mission Press building and disconnected and stole the 
washbowl in our bathroom:" 

Fall arrived, and with it a great disappointment. Edna was not able to 
get medical clearance. "I was all set for her arrival," mourned Gust. "But 
I hope she will be able to reduce her blood pressure and soon be cleared by 
the health department of our Mission." At last, in November, Edna was given 
the go-ahead to sail from New York on the 12th. Gustwroteto Ruth, "If all 
goes well, Mother ought to be here about Christmastime." And later, "My real 


Christmas present this year will be Mother, who is on the way:" 
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At the Burma Baptist Convention held that fall, Gust's name was presented 
for re-election as Field Secretary. "I may be voted out of a job here in 
gangoon,' he wrote. "I would not mind at all. I would get away fast and move 
yp-country; I have a big job to do in Kutkai!" Such was not to be, however, 
for by October 11 he knew the outcome and observed, 'Well, I will have to 
stay a while longer, as I was given a new vote of confidence. I received 
every vote minus my own. The fact is, no one wants this job. It is too hard 
and difficult these days." 

There was much excitement as Burma prepared to receive its independence. 
Gust wrote: "Burma is now about ready to become a free country, and freedom 
is in the air. There will be tremendous celebrations all over the country, 
and I for one am glad to be here to see the whole show. The great and mighty 
British are gone forever, the Governor has made his last tour and said fare- 
well. A British cruiser is to come here and pick him up on January 4th. 
There will then be mass meetings, fireworks, and all kinds of displays and 
feasts. There will also be religious services, and the different religions 
have been asked to pray for the future welfare of Burma." 

In another letter he wrote about the changes in attitute towards white 
people. "On tour I lived in purely native fashion. I ate and shared with 
them in all things. This is a bit of evolution in missions. A thing like 
that would have been unheard of when we first came to Burma. So the world 
Moves. Now the white face gives little or no prestige in this country. We 
are one of the regular crowd, and at times our white faces single us out as 
undesired foreigners, although I must say that to date I have nee kindness 
and courtesy from all people." As an example of that, he noted that when he 
had travelled from Pyinmina by train, the train had been so crowded that he 
had obtained a second-class compartment only by asking permission to sleep on 


the dirty floor between bunks. "But a man in that compartment was very kind 


ay 


and would not allow me to sleep on the floor. Actions like that," he added, 
"make a person feel that there are, after all, very good people still left in 
the world. May God bless him!" 

In December there was again disappointment, as Edna was stranded in Madras 
after having landed in India. Only three days from Rangoon, and not able to. 
obtain passage, she would miss Christmas with Gust after all. Gust wrote to 
Dorothy: "It is Christmas eve, 1947. Mother is on the S.S. Ethiopia somewhere 
between here and Madras. She must be chagrined, the same as I am, to have 
made sie journey and then be delayed at the last minute. We will just have 
to have our Christmas after she arrives." Once again it was to be Christmas 
in January: 

He was still a little anxious about her reaction. "I fear Mother will 
not be pleased with our house. I have not cared to fix it up until after she 
arrives,'' he wrote. But on January 3rd he was able to report happily, "Well, 
at long last Mother has arrived: I trust she will write about the Christmas 
dinner we had for her, and the tea party, etc. We are now busy trying to 
Scrape together a few pieces of furniture so we can live as civilized people." 

So, together again and on the threshold of Burma's independence, the 
year 1948 began. The transition was completed. With Edna at his side, an 
office well established, and a stable home base, Gust was ready to undertake 


the expanded social and missionary tasks of the fourth term. 
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THE WAR YEARS AND RETURN TO BURMA: EDNA'S STORY 


As events turned out, Edna boarded the creaking and overcrowded plane 
in Lashio none too soon to escape war-threatened Kutkai. Even so, the flight 
tro freedom was not without danger, and the entire trip home was an ordeal. 

In India she was only one war refugee among hundreds, all trying to seetee 
passage; and when she did, it was in miserable and cramped quarters on the 
gS. Wakefield, which was to sail half-way around the world to the U.S. 

Actually, the loneliness and anxiety were harder to bear than the dis- 
comfort of the ship, for she had no idea whether Gust had escaped or not, and 
- aside from a telegram sent from Calcutta - she had no way of communicating 
with her family at home. 

The seas were infested with enemy submarines, and passengers put on 
alert more than once. Then they would gather on deck, deathly still, watchful, 
and ready to abandon ship. Never again was Edna able to view a full moon 
without blenching at the memory of how it had illumined their ship as a vul- 
nerable target at sea. Each day dawned as tense and uncertain as the last. 
The only pleasant interlude was a brief lay-over at Cape Town, which there- 
fore remained enshrined forever in Edna's mind as a blissful haven from the 
Storm. The journey was made more bearable by the sustaining companionship 
of some of her fellow passengers. In dangerous times like these, deep and 
lasting comradeships were formed. 

Despite all, the ship sailed through unscathed, disgorging its motley 
but grateful company of refugees on American soil at last. Edna arrived home 
destitute and weary, though still remarkably unconquered in spirit. She felt 
Somewhat at loss to know where to begin rebuilding life in the States, and 
therefore submitted with bemused tolerance to the enthusiastic machinations 
Of Ruth, who wanted her to settle in Liberty, Missouri (where Ruth was at- 


tending William Jewell College). Demonstrating her genius for making a home, 
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Edna was soon comfortably established in an apartment not far from the campus, 

The highlight for which she lived, however, was Gust's safe arrival 
three months later. Thus, all was in readiness just in time to greet hin, 
and of course she was vastly relieved when he finally could join her there. 

With customary grace and hospitality, Edna fulfilled the role of "Mom" 
not only to Ruth but to all and sundry among the William Jewell College students. 
She also was called upon periodically to do “deputation work" (telling about 
and promoting foreign missions) in various Baptist churches, pareiealariy 
among women's groups. And she helped type and proofread Gust'"s book which was 
in preparation. In addition, she and Gust together attended many conferences 
and association meetings youth camps and missionary rallies, schools of missions 
and workshops, and indeed church functions of all kinds over the entire 
country. This was, in fact, part of their work assignment from the Foreign 
Mission Board. Their time was well and fully occupied. 

Gust'’s summons to Assam and the O.W.I. was an unexpected and therefore 
severe wrench for Edna. This was an interval of real anguish, and at first 
she protested vehemently: ''Why, oh why?" she cried, "Not another separation: 
I don't have the strength:"' Yet somehow strength was summoned, for under her 
gentle and winsome exterior, she concealed an astonishing reserve of forti- 
tude. 

During Gust’s absence, Ruth continued for a while to live with Edna in 
the apartment at Liberty. It was a warm and companionable time, with Edna 
keeping a sharp but understanding eye on Ruth's social life, and Ruth enjoying 
living at home instead of in the college dormitory. Housework and chores were 
shared in equal measure, and shopping and lunching together in Kansas City 
became special occasions. Edna also had opportunities to see more of Dorothy 
and her family, and to visit again with her sister. She made many new friends 


in Liberty and became active in church and civic affairs. She volunteered her 
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services as chaperone at the local U.S.0O., and joined the ranks of "war wives" 
,amonished to "keep the home fires burning." 

In Gust’s absence she still attended necessary conferences and meetings 
all over the country, and gave many talks on missions. War-time train travel 
yas no fun and on one trip she sprained her ankle badly. Nevertheless, Edna. 
found the deputation tours diverting, and sensed that church members were 
genuinely appreciative of her efforts. If only the war had been over and 
Gust at home, it could have been a period of contentment. She did miss Gust 
more than she could say, but overall she found this patterm of life congenial. 

In 1945 the long wait was over. The war ended, and Gust returned, his 
tour of duty completed. However, no sooner was he reunited with Edna than 
it was time (in the fall of 1946) for him to think about leaving again for 
Burma. Still, Gust was home long enough to share with Edna the joy of being 
grandparents to Dorothy's children, and to take part in Ruth's wedding. 
Moreover, this leave-taking was made easier for Edna by the knowledge that 
she soon would follow. 

Letters written during that time, therefore, were generally cheerful in 
expectation, and otherwise full of motherly concerns regarding her daughters 
who now were both married and in homes of their own. 'We had such a wonderful 
Visit with Dorothy," she wrote, "and her chocolate cake was delicious." and 
another time, "Dorothy is looking tired. Hope she is not overdoing again." 
Or, "Isn't Ruth fortunate in getting the kind of work she enjoys! Am delighted 
to hear she has finally found anapartment, and trust it will be all she ex- 
Pected." 

Her letters also reported still more speaking assignments: "We had a 
“Wonderful meeting in Cedar Rapids last evening. It was a banquet first and 


then I gave my talk - around 100 present;" and, "I've been asked to go to 


West Virginia for the spring rallies of the Association of Women's Mission 
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Societies;'' and, "I will be leaving next week Friday for Carbondale, I11l. 


for a week's school of missions;" 


and so on. It was obvious she felt challenge, 
and useful. 

When Gust suggested she prepare to join him in Rangoon in the fall of 
1947, Edna was quick to cancel all speaking engagements and initiate plans for 
the long journey. Although amply warned by Gust of the difficulties in store, 
she was excited and eager to go, and indeed was counting the days till depar- 
ture. It was a crushing blow therefore to be told she had failed to obtain 
health clearance. On September 10 she wrote mournfully, ''This is the day I 
had planned to leave Liberty en route to Burma:" She was dreading her next 
doctor's appointment. "I feel there is no personal interest there; just another 
case of high blood pressure. He just has me take one more pill and tells me 
to cut out coffee and tea." (To ask Edna to cut out coffee was enough in 
itself to raise her blood pressure!) 

By the 25th she felt a little more encouraged, and wrote Dorothy to ex- 
press appreciation for a letter of commiseration: "I was dreadfully down in 
the dumps, and you helped me over a very rough spot. The Board has written 
that they are instructing the doctor to send my health report immediately, 
even if I am not in perfect condition. We shall now see what happens." 

What did happen was that (high blood pressure or no), the Board gave 
Edna clearance, and in November she sailed on the Queen Mary for England. 
Second-class accommodations were not luxurious. "I share a cabin with three 


"she wrote. "The weather has been abominable. Most of the folks 


other women,’ 
have been seasick, but so far I've escaped. We have deck space, but it is very 
limited.'"' In London she stayed in a boarding house with no heat except from 

a small gas radiator “into which I keep pouring sixpence and shillings in order 


not to catch my death of cold, and still I sit with my coat on:" 


Accommodations on the Strathmore, to which she transferred for the trip to 
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gurma, were even worse, with an incredible 22 to a cabin. In Edna's words: 
"The Strathmore was a luxury liner before the war and a troop transport during 
rhe war. It has been only partially reconverted. We live in the former 
yice Regal Suite. Beautiful bedroom, two wardrobes, private enclosed deck, 
gnd a bathroom. You say that sounds wonderful, where is the austerity? 
instead of the place housing 2, we are 22:" Such were travel conditions 
deemed suitable for missionaries. 

Edna was relieved to disembark finally at Bombay. "It has not been a 
restful journey. Too much confusion everywhere.'' But joy was short-lived. 
In the next letter she reported she had failed to make connections for the 
ship sailing from Madras to Rangoon. "And I was so hoping to get there in 
time for Christmas:" The frustration practically made her ill, especially 
since the delay had been due largely to shabby treatment by both dock handlers 
and reservation agents. "Our baggage was just dumped helter-skelter on the 
dock. It took us hours to retrieve it. We had asked for reservations on the 


night train to Madras, and they had done nothing." It was impossible to be 


cheerful. "I am trying my best to keep up my spirits," she wrote, but "a 
missionary's life seems to be ‘possess your soul in patience.'" 

The last lap of her trip across the Bay of Bengal from India to Burma was, 
If possible, even worse than the previous two. ''The ship on which we finally 
Sailed was one requisitioned by the army, but by special permission our party 
Was squeezed in. We were in second class, which is rugged. The place swarmed 
with cockroaches. The mattress on my bunk was so bumpy I had a permanent 
backache from sleeping on it. Food was barely eatable. Then one propeller 
broke down so we had to go at half speed, and were a day late." The only 
bright spot in this entire journey was its end. 


Never was Edna so glad to arrive at a destination. Life was complete 


again when she could be with Gust. In addition to being happy to be there, 
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she noted that "Dad and the folks here in Rangoon waited for us in order to 
celebrate Christmas. We had a regular Christmas dinner:" Thus her welcome, 
though tardy, was warm, and Edna embarked with Gust upon her fourth and last 


term of missionary service. 
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Chapter Five 
THE FOURTH TERM: GUST'S STORY 


Although the disrupted fourth term had technically started with Gust's 
return after the War, it was not until reconstruction was underway and the 
churches and schools and other institutions re-opened that the missionary. 
endeavor could begin again. Whereas work until this point had been mostly 
a matter of assessment, rebuilding, and reorganization, plans now called for 
resumption of activities at Mission stations in many important centers of 
Burma. It was still a frustrating and formidable task. 

On January 13th Gust wrote, "Rome was not built in a day and that should 
be our motto now." Matters were difficult but progressing, and it lightened 
the burden somewhat to feel more settled. "It certainly is good to have a 
home established again," he observed. 

He also noted that "Burma has now become an independent republic, the 
Union of Burma. The celebrations were not as great or noisy as I had expected. 
People were calm and orderly. There were no demonstrations and no ill feeling 
revealed against foreigners. We feel as safe now as when the British were in 
charge. In one way the feeling of freedom is quite refreshing." 

It was also Gust's honor to greet the new American Ambassador at the 
airport. "His name is Mr. Huddle," he wrote. "He is a career man, so knows 
his job from A to Z."" Subsequent letters during the term indicated that the 
Huddles remained good and respected friends throughout their tour of duty in 
Burma. 

With the new freedom, problems did soon arise. In February Gust reported: 
"We have been having anxious times and will have more as Burma takes over the 
teins." One source of anxiety was that "the government does not want Judson 
College so near the University, so we shall not be able to continue with our 


College. Just what to do remains to be seen." 
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At a later date he wrote, "The country finds it very hard to settle 
down. A gasoline strike is on. I can buy only one gallon of gas per day. 

No one can rent or lease property without government sanction. Just how long 
we will be able to occupy our house we know not. But why worry about a day 
we have not seen? We are enjoying the house while we can." ‘ 

In March Gust and Edna drove up-country to visit Kutkai and Namkhan. 
Return to Kachin-land was as exciting for Edna as it had been for Gust. In 
order to travel safely, they were required to attach themselves to a military 
convoy. Fortunately, the military personnel were Kachins, so Gust felt 
privileged to have a special escort. Thus protected, they made the round 
trip without mishap. 

Rangoon, however, was in a state of increasing turmoil, as described 
by Gust tnthis letter: "Rangoon continues to be a good place to stay away 
from. It is no fun to hear the booming of big guns all the time; to hear of 
persons who are wounded or killed; to learn that many of our Christian villages 
have been burnt; to read of lawlessness of all kinds - all this creates a 
state of tension hard to endure.'’ The Communists, he reported, were increasingly 
disruptive, blowing up bridges and railroad tracks leading to Rangoon. 

A letter written on the 23rd of May was not any more encouraging. 
"Restrictions and new regulations regarding missionary activities are clearly 
pointing the way out to us as American Baptist missionaries. We older ones 
who have been here since pre-War days are tolerated, but new missionaries 
are finding it more and more difficult to enter. One official said to me the 
other day that there should be no need of sending Americans any more; that 
trained and able native leaders should now be able to carry on the work. 
Well, he had something there. The church in Burma should be ready to stand 
on its own feet." Perhaps the Mission had unwittingly encouraged dependency 


and "coddled" the Christians of Burma in their enterprise? 'We shall see what 
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happens, he wrote, "but at present the policy is to curb missionary activities 
and to appropriate mission property. However, the government still welcomes 
pissionaries with technical or agricultural training." 

As some civilized amenities returned, social life in Rangoon became 
pusy, even hectic. Some of these occasions were mandated by the obligations 
of Gust's position in the Mission hierarchy. As always, Edna excelled in the 
art of entertaining, a talent which Gust appreciated but at the same time 
deplored as their social schedule became increasingly burdensome. 

With such a heavy program of entertaining, it became necessary to obtain 
help. Gust wrote that "in spite of poverty and the high cost of living" they 
had acquired a paragon of a servant. "He knows what is proper and right and 
goes right ahead on his own. Never in my life have my things been looked 
after as now. Well, Mother needs somebody like him." Unfortunately, as time 
went on, Gust and Edna discovered that this perfect servant went on occasional 
alcoholic binges and that it was impossible to guess when the next one would 
Occur - as perhaps when the American Ambassador and his wife were expected 
for dinner: 

Gust's letters in 1948 began to sound weary and depressed and unlike his 
usual exuberant self, with comments such as: "I wish I were out of this job. 
It is getting me down." Or, "I begin to realize I am getting old." Or, 

"We live under constant strain." 

Turmoil generated constant anxiety. The new Prime Minister and his 
Cabinet resigned. The foreign minister U Tin Tut was assassinated. The 
Baptist College was taken over by the government. The city's water main 
was blown up. The town of Bassein was surrounded by Commynist insurgents, 
and the American Embassy had to arrange evacuation of missionaries. 800 
Military police mutinied and joined the communists. Insurrection was brewing 


among the Karens. Trains stopped running. Telegraph lines were down. 
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Entrances to Rangoon were barricaded. Curfew was imposed. To top it all, 
thieves broke into Gust and Edna's home again. 

Many missionaries could not withstand the strain and resigned their 
posts. One became psychotic and had to be institutionalized. "And so our 
ranks dwindle,'’ observed Gust gloomily. 

In spite of impossible conditions, or perhaps because of them, the churches 
and chapels in Rangoon were filled with worshipers, and there was a steady 
gain in church membership. No one was more surprised than the harried mission- 
aries. In summing up, Gust wrote, "We just live one day at a time and trust 
God." 

Gust longed to move back to Kutkai, where he had spent the happiest 
years of his missionary career, and in October actually set plans in motion. 

He made another trip up-country, flying first to Lashio. There he obtained 

a seat on an overcrowded bus driven by a "suicidal maniac" and arrived finally 
in Kutkai. He was, as always, delighted to be among his beloved Kachins once 
more, amid the majestic mountain scenery, breathing the clean crisp air so 
different form the sultry rank atmosphere of Rangoon. There was the usual 
round of meetings: graduation exercises, preaching and communion service, where 


" an inconvenient but 


"the attendance was so large they ran out of cups,' 
gratifying indication of continued growth among Christians in the Kutkai area. 
Conditions among Kachins near the China border were not advanced, especially 
when it came to missionary housing. As Gust wrote, "The house and living 
conditions will surely keep the missionary humble: Rats - huge ones - have 
found the space between the ceiling and roof a most convenient and safe place 
where they can tumble about, run, jump, play tag, and squeak to their hearts' 
content. I could hardly believe the noise. One rat in its excitement lost 


its balance and fell through on the floor." 


The tour accomplished, Gust flew back to Rangoon, where there were church 
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and social functions of all kinds, including a formal dinner to meet the 
ambassadors of all represented countries. In addition, Gust and Edna were 
pusy with their constant house guests, among them the celebrated E. Stanley 
Jones and litterateur Frank Laubach. Gust wrote, "We have too many parties 
of all kinds. This evening we are having two couples again. Well, we 
carry on as long as we have the power to move." 

The Executive Committee meetings and Mission Conference were held in 
January amidst political turbulence and sounds of gunfire in the distance. 
Gust's resignation was refused. Again he was unanimously elected Mission 
Secretary. This time, however, he yielded only on condition he could spend 
part of his time in Kutkai. 

It was 1949 and the political situation continued to deteriorate. A 
newspaper editorial quoted by Gust from the February 9 New Times of Burma 
read as follows: "Chaos cannot be more complete. The limits of public 
patience have been reached. National consciousness has to be awakened. 
Every individual in the Union of Burma should be made to see the ghastly 
mess he has made of his country. He should be made to realize that respon- 
sibility for the present state of affairs rests squarely and firmly on his 
Shoulders..." 

Burma by this time was caught up also in a civil war between the Burmese 
and Karens. Buildings which had come through World War II unscathed were now 


" wrote Gust. 


being demolished. "Life is one ugly nightmare after another,’ 
"This is a dark day for our Christians in Burma. Some of our stations have 

been laid waste. Hundreds of Christians are roaming the SineleE seeking shelter 
and food. Some are in refugee camps here in Rangoon. We hear the explosion 

Of shells all night long. We know many of our friends are being killed, 


while in the midst of it all we are helpless." Again missionaries in Central 


Burma were held at gunpoint and robbed of all they had. One woman was shot 
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in the neck, but miraculously was able to escape to Rangoon in time for an 
operation to remove the bullet. 

As a result of all this, Gust had a new and deeper appreciation for his 
own country, and wrote to his daughters: "Thank God you are living in a 
country where you can live in security, where there is law and order, where life 
and property are respected, where there is free speech and law courts, where 
your mail and telephone are not tampered with, where there is freedom of 
religion." This was possibly an idealization of the U.S.A. but an accurate 
enough assessment in contrast to conditions in Rangoon at that time. 

Mission headquarters were moved again, this time into a larger and recently 
derequisitioned building. Somehow the work continued, although still more 
missionaries gave up and returned home. Gust sympathized and made no move to 
dissuade them. He himself was terribly discouraged. However, by June 5th 
he was able to sound a bit more cheerful: "Well, tomorrow I will be 62, 
but I am still full of mischief?" 

In July he felt the countryside had quieted enough to allow an inspec- 
tion tour, although he was distressed to hear that even Kachin areas were 
becoming embroiled. ''We have heard that our country up north is also becoming 
involved in insurrection. A certain Kachin captain, Naw Seng by name, has 
together with several hundred deserted his army post and joined the insurgents. 
All this fighting is disheartening when we wish only for peace. I would 
prefer to take a boat and come home. I have now had three years of this, 
and it is about all I can stand." 

Conferences occupied most of Gust's days, usually with mission personnel 
as expected, but sometimes with members of the U.S. Embassy or with the Burma 
Foreign Secretary, or even with visiting reporters from the Associated Press 
and news publications such as Time magazine. In September the big event was a 


visit by five U.S. Congressmen, as well as visitors from the World Health 
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organization and International Y.M.C.A. 

Another activity for Gust was as chaplain to political prisoners held in 
central Jail of Rangoon. Gust reported, "For the last couple months I have 
peen holding services for the Kachin political prisoners. It is quite an 
experience. I am there promptly at 8:00 A.M. every Sunday. I have even held 
baptisms there, using a water tank on the prison grounds:" 

A shock to all the American community was the arrest in August, 1950 
of Dr. Gordon Seagrave, the former medical missionary known as the "Burma 
Surgeon,’ on charges of aiding the insurgents. He too was at Central Jail in 
Rangoon. It was extraordinarily difficult for Gust to obtain permission to 
visit him, and all were greatly relieved when Dr. Seagrave was released the 
following year. 

The year 1950 began for Gust and Edna with a trip to Bangkok in Thailand, 
the most outstanding feature of which (to judge by their letters) was the 
blessed "peace and quiet." Edna remained a week for a vacation, while Gust 
pushed on to visit mission stations located on the Thailand-Burma border. This 
trip brought him into wild and remote country. He wrote: "Because the Keng- 
tung compound has been deserted since 1942, leopards and tigers have found 
asylum on the place. The tall weeds and thick jungle which surround the com- 
pound provide them safe refuge. Every evening I was there, I saw or heard 
leopards nearby." 

In spite of wild animals, the bids and estimates for repair to the mission 
Station were drawn up for presentation to Committee in Rangoon, and the trip 
home was made in a rapid airborne 24s hours. "In days gone by," wrote Gust, 

"a trip from Kengtung took 6 weeks or more. If some of those old-timers could 
have heard the day would come when a missionary could have tea at Kengtung and 


dinner in Rangoon, they would never have believed it. I can hardly believe it 
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myself!" 

On February 18, 1950, Gust dashed off a note with ominous import: "Am 
in a great hurry. Have just stepped out of committee to receive a telegram 
that Miss Maxville of Moulmein has been kidnapped and will be held for ranson," 
This was his first intimation of a disaster which saw the only missionary 
casualty of Burma's Civil War. As subsequently headlined in newspapers, 
"American Missionary Kidnapped, Held for Ransom, then Killed in Ambush." The 
crime was committed near the village in which Miss Maxville, who was a nurse, 
ran a small medical dispensary. 

Gust and a Mr. Donnell of the U.S. Embassy rushed to Moulmein, and with the 
help of police, arranged to have leaflets dropped appealing to the kidnappers 
to return the nurse. This might have succeeded, but fifteen villagers who knew 
and appreciated Miss Maxville decided to-.rescue her on their own. Unknown 
to the officials, they reached the hide-out and freed the missionary, and actually 
were on their way back with her when the kidnappers pursued and ambushed then, 
killing Miss Maxville and twelve of her rescuers. Incredibly, of the twelve, 
eleven were Buddhists and one was a Mohammedan: They gave their lives trying 
to repay a debt of gratitude to a little Christian lady who had toiled in their 
midst. 

Gust was deep in gloom as heturned homeward. Nor was it mitigated by 
further events. At the Relief Committee meeting, Gust despaired still further 
as he heard of the death of hundreds of children in refugee camps because of the 
lack of water and an epidemic of small pox. Resources of the Mission were piti- 
fully inadequate to meet these needs. 

With all this it was difficult to present inspirational talks at the 
All-Burma Youth Conference, the Burma Baptist Convention, and the Burmese 
Association, all of which met at this juncture and sought his ministry. Then 


too, there were sermons to be preached at Judson College Chapel and the Immanuel 
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church in Rangoon, and even occasionally at St. John's Episcopal Church as 
guest speaker. This heavy regimen of speaking was usual for a Field Secretary. 

In the spring, Gust made another trip to Kutkai, this time for the re- 
gedication of the now-restored church building. According to Gust's report, 
"about 2000 people gathered for the occasion, and joy and inspiration were of 
the highest order." He was always glad to be back, and wrote, "Tt has been a 
real rest for me to be here away from all the office work. I love to walk the 
paths and look at the scenery of Kutkai. It is quiet here, no shooting and 
no noise. The birds are singing. They love our pine trees and come right 
up to the house. Everything is green and pleasant. It is great to see all 
the buildings restored once more. The church again is beautiful." 

Gust was particularly delighted that "on Saturday afternoon 30 of the 
teachers and leaders set up tables in the mission bungalow, and in my honor 
served a delicious meal. I was also given a silver cup and a Kachin bag; and 
some very kind words were spoken which indicated the Kachins were well aware 
of and appreciated our many years of service among them. All those present 
were our former school children. Now they are leaders in church and community." 
And, "On Sunday we gathered for communion service in the renovated church, 
where I had the pleasure of speaking. Every available seat was taken. It was 
a good, heart-warming service. Thus the work moves on in spite of turmoil and 
unrest." 

An interesting sidelight inthe same letter was Gust's reference to 
Naw Seng, the Kachin rebel from the Burmese army. "The insurrection that swept 
over here a few months ago has now subsided. The leader has betaken himself 
to rere as he feared capture. Some think he is trying to join the Communists 
and in due time will return with a mighty army and take revenge. A book could 
be written about this Naw Seng. Two years ago when he was a captain in the 


Burma army, and Mother and I travelled from Mandalay to Rangoon in the car, 
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this same Naw Seng with twenty men was our personal escort. So we know this 
rebel very well:" 

Shortly after this, Gust wrote an unexpected and surprising piece of news 
to his daughters: "If all goes as planned, I expect to be home in the U.S.A. 
sometime in September, and will pay you a visit for several days. I will fly 
all the way to New York from Rangoon. I will need some days of rest, and then 
will settle down to heavy and long conferences in New York. So you see, your 
old Dad is not worn out yet!" 

Nevenencneee. Gust was "worn out" whether he cared to admit it or not. 
Some of his fatigue was due to the heat and strain and too much work, but 
these could not account for his intermittent fever and nausea and rash and 
swollen ankles and legs and incessant thirst. It was time for a thorough 
medical check-up. 

He left Burma by BOAC on September 15th, arriving in New York on the 18th, 
a grueling trip punctuated by many long and tedious stops. After a desperately 
needed and deliriously enjoyed hot bath, Gust reported to Headquarters where 
meetings were in session. "I was asked about the general situation in Burma 
and about Dr. Seagrave. When it came to telling about some of the recent 
happenings of the Karens and their deaths, I found it hard to keep my voice 
under control. I was tired and dazed, and my physical strength was at low 
ebb. That finished it. All got up and said I should not be made to answer any 
more questions." 

Gust was given two weeks to rest and visit family and friends. Every- 
where he went - in churches and in homes - he found welcome and gained strength 
from people who cared. He was deeply moved by the warm response, and his 
letters overflowed with expressions of gratitude such as: "We had a beautiful 


trip; the meetings there warmed my heart; it was for me a beautiful moment; my 


heart is aglow with a sense of joy and thankfulness; they were kindness personifieé 
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cee 


The recess was all too short, for a letter written the third week stated, 
"We are kept busy from 6:45 A.M. to 9:30 at night. Yesterday I gave my presen- 
tation of Burma. I am the oldest, and represent a field far larger and more 
complex than any of our other ten fields, so I have to be ready at all times to 
give an account of myself.'' Overall he enjoyed the experience ("The food is 
good and the fellowship excellent.'') but the demands on him were heavy as ever. 
As he noted, it was "just one grand go of meetings and conferences." 

Afterwards he was summoned to the Capitol, and reported excitely, "Never 
in my wildest dreams, as a young preacher, did I think I would be asked to 
serve aS a messenger of good will in Washington, D.C. between people in our 
Far East division of the State Department and the Burmese Embassy:" 

By December lst he was ready to returm to Burma, but his farewell letter 
was subdued. "I had a bit of bad news today. The doctors found sugar in ny 
urine, and I will have to go under doctor's care in Rangoon. I am just glad 
that I have had a long and fairly pleasant life at 63, and that I have two good 
daughters I am proud of. I am leaving for Burma tomorrow." 

His two daughters were therefore astonishedwhen his next letter was sent 
not from Burma but from Clifton Springs Sanitarium in New York. The persistent 
fatigue, the constant thirst, the rash, the swelling had been diagnosed finally 
as diabetes. Due to a mix-up in medical reports the news had been delayed, so 
that Gust was intercepted in the very act of departure. 

In Gust's words, "When the report from the last test was made, the doctor 
advised immediate medical attention. He was afraid I would 'black out' if I 
tried to fly. And so we had to get busy and do a lot of somersaults: My trip 
was cancelled, I was put on a train last night and checked into the clinic this 
morning. How long I will remain here remains to be seen. I feel sorry for 
Mother." 


In a letter to his sister-in-law he confessed, "It was hard on me to make 
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such rapid changes. I was terribly upset at first, but am now calm and resigneg 
to my fate. Thus man proposes but God disposes.'' To Dorothy he wrote a bit 

of whimsy: "I sleep well and feel good. Maybe the 'nat' that has been biting 
me got scared and fled. Kachin influence!" And to Edna: "The food and care 
here are absolutely the best possible. I ask no questions, just obey meekly! 

I have written to all and sundry and informed them I sneaked up here instead 

of boarding a plane for London. Shame on me - but this time I was forced." 

The enforced rest was not only medically necessary but also emotionally 
refreshing. As he wrote to Edna, "I feel rejuvenated. You won't be able to 
control me at all if I keep feeling much better than I am right now:" A few 
days later he added, "I am fed up with all this coddling." This began to sound 
more like the old Gust. 

A disconcerting blow, and one that dampened his rejuvenated spirits, was 
news that he would have to remain in the clinic through Christmas. Once 
again he would miss spending the holidays with Edna. "I am not happy about 
spending Christmas here and thinking of Edna alone in Rangoon," he wrote, 
"but I have learned long ago to make the best of a situation." 

In the meanwhile he was writing a sequel to his book, Come What May, 
an enjoyable diversion. Nevertheless, he was becoming increasingly restless 
and eager to return to his work in Burma. To be careful for his own life had 
never been Gust's first priority. As he often said in his speeches, ''We 
must not think of drawing back, for we are expendable." With that kind of 
conviction he could not consider retreat, even for the sake of health, and 
now he began to question the need for further postponement. "I am flying 
back no matter what happens," he wrote. "I am now determined to be away from 
here and back to Burma.” 

On December 26 Gust reported, "My blood test today revealed I am back to 


normal. That was about the biggest Christmas present I could have received. 
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yell, I am so very happy. Now it seems certain I will leave here January 4th 
and fly from New York the 7th. I should be in Rangoon the llth if all goes 
well. Edna and I will then have our Christmas together by ourselves." 

Thus his first letter of the New Year, 1951, was full of good cheer: 
"7 feel fine: I am leaving here Thursday;" and advice: "Keep well, don't 


work too hard. Do your best and leave the rest, and do not worry;" and inspira- 


tion: "I read the 90th Psalm today, a wonderful Psalm to start the New Year 
with." 

As he predicted, he was back in Rangoon by the llth, busy right away 

with Mission conferences and Executive Committee meetings. Again he was 
unanimously elected Field Secretary by secret ballot, a satisfying vote of 
confidence. Even so, he still preferred Kutkai, and in April he and Edna flew 
there for a nostalgic and refreshing visit. The purpose was to attend the 
Kachin Tri-annual Convention. But first they luxuriated in the "cool air and 
quietness" for a few days and enjoyed their first opportunity to be alone 
together since Gust's return. 

At the Convention, they were overwhelmed when their little procession was 
met by a huge welcome sign and a Kachin military band, complete with drums, 
fifes, and bagpipes: In Gust's words, "As we came near, the road on both sides 
was lined with people. Our hearts swelled with joy as we saw the great crowd 
and recognized so many from earlier days. At last we stepped out of the jeep 
and followed the band on foot. Choir songs, handshakes, and greetings met us 
along the road all the way to the Mission bungalow, where we paused for an 
additional ceremony. Before the Convention closed we were informed by the 
Committee in charge that 6500 people had attended:" Most impressive to Gust 
was the fact that the Kachins now numbered among their ranks political and 
Military leaders, including two members of the Burma Parliament. 


Combining business with pleasure, Gust and Edna paused to rest a few 
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days in the resort town of Maymyo. Never at loss for things to do, Gust re- 
vised and rewrote his Introduction to the Bible in Kachin while "resting" 

there, and at the end of an enjoyable month returned with Edna to the exhauSting 
pace sf Rangoon. 

The vacation trip itself was something of a miracle, as the government 
of Burma had placed still more restrictions on foreigners in regard to travel. 
"We now have to ask for a pass if we are to leave Rangoon," wrote Gust. He 
was thoroughly disgusted, as it took many days to secure such a pass, and even 
then could be refused; and he felt it grossly unfair in view of the fact that 
"America keeps pouring supplies and money into Burma, yet we Americans are 
so restricted." 

Even though living conditions had improved, such frustrations were hard 
to endure, and both Gust and Edna looked forward to retirement. On his 64th 
birthday, Gust wrote, "How does it feel to be 64? No different from 24 or 
34 or 44 or 54. Mother tried hard to make the day important - party, cake, 
coffee in bed." So began his last year of missionary service, with tentative 
plans to return to the States in April of 1952. 

He wrote his daughters, "It will not be long now before we'll be packing 
and getting ready. As matters stand now, I am not sorry. Things seem to be 
getting better peidevealiy: but there is still insurrection and bloodshed all 
the time." 

During this final year Gust spent as much time as possible writing and 
revising Kachin manuscripts. In addition, he acquired a new hobby. "I am 
finding a lot of fun and recreation in doing some water-color painting in 
the evenings after work hours. It is great fun.” 

Although retirement drew near, Gust remained involved as ever. He wrote 
to a pastor and colleague: "Our work in Burma keeps me terribly busy. With 


our 200,000 Baptist church members and several large institutions, we never 
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catch up." 

It was time for the All-Burma Convention, followed immediately by a 
five-day Executive meeting, and then another trip to Kutkai to meet with 300 
Kachin Christian leaders for ten days of conferences and Bible study. Gust 
found exceptional inspiration from these occasions during his last months in 
Burma. In Kutkai, for example, he marvelled at the numbers of dedicated 
people who came through rain and on slippery roads to sunrise services at 
6:30 A.M. "Isn't this marvelous: I have never seen anything to equal this." 

On the other hand, he was realistic. "We must not get the impression that 
the work does not take effort, The workid, the flesh, and the devil are the 
same everywhere, and there are sad cases of immorality, drunkenness, the use 
of opium, and backsliding. Physical violence constantly faces our preachers of 
the Gospel. But the fact remains there is a steady and constant increase. 
Growth is not merely numerical but also spiritual, and real progress is being 
made in development of native leadership." 

It was time to think about post-retirement plans. Dorothy and Ruth were 
delighted to hear that Gust had accepted a position with the Illinois State 
Baptist Convention, so that he and Edna would be settling in nearby Springfield. 
Each letter began to make some reference to homecoming. Gust wrote, "It 
looks as though we will be pretty busy from now on until we embark for home. 

We find our time all too short for the meetings to be attended and the speaking 
to be done. And the Kachins simply insist we must come there to attend 
farewell celebrations they have planned." 

In December Gust was greatly honored to receive a cable: "William Jewell 
College offering honorary doctorate June 2nd. Congratulations." William 
Jewell was the Alma Mater of both his daughters, and the college where Gust 
himself had taken studies during one furlough. 


Again there were Christmas festivities, both in Rangoon and in Mission 
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Stations up-country. The best Christmas greeting Gust received was from a 
political prisoner, which read in part: “This Christmas I would like to thank 
you for your sincere love to us who are confined in jail. I know there is 
always a place in Christian hearts for the down-troddens (sic.) and the way- 
ward, and I thank God for his mercies." 

To go from the sublime to the ridiculous, it is mind-boggling to note 
that over a period of 35 years, one thing never changed: the Christmas packages 
from home were late as usual. A letter written February 4th pepereed that 
"The packages have not come through yet, but hope they'll get here eventually." 
(They arrived March 7th!) 

During his final months in Rangoon, Gust submitted a comprehensive 
report for the Mission Board with this prefatory statement: "As Mission 
secretary, this will be my last report. We returned to Burma ready to repair 
and rebuild. Often our best motives were misconstrued, but we continued to 
help those in need, giving freely. In word and action, we have tried to witness 
for Christ. Our work has not been in vain." 

To Dorothy he wrote, "Time is now moving so fast we will have to hurry 
to get everything done. Next month we will be packing for our homeward 
journey. During March and April we will be up-country saying goodbye to our 
Kachins. I can see avery active summer ahead with much speaking and getting 
reading for my job in Springfield, finding a house, and setting up house- 
keeping. I need to be young again:" 

Arranging arrival in time to receive the honorary degree resulted in a 
confusion of travel plans, complicated still further by an invitaiton to 
serve briefly as interim pastor in Holden, Massachusetts. "The way I feel 


" replied Gust, "my nerves and physical condition are such that the 


right now,’ 
job just looks too big." A disturbing admission of complete exhaustion. 


Fatigue was mitigated a bit by ten days in Kutkai. "Here we are one last 
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time in our old stamping grounds. The air is cold and fresh. We have good 
food and plenty of everything."' He also noted that he was to preach his fare- 
well sermon in the church he himself had built so many years ago, before the 
jae. Then he and Edna attended their final Kachin convention, where both 
received gifts and a remarkable outpouring of love and appreciation. The 
Kachins presented Sara Kaba with a magnificent silver Sword (wonderfully appro- 
priate.) and a handwoven bag thickly encrusted with silver ornaments. It 
surely was an occasion to be treasured in memory. 

On April 27 Gust and Edna enplaned for England, where they had oppor- 
tunity to spend a few enchanting days in the incomparable Shakespeare country- 
side, and on May 3rd boarded ship for New York and home. 

This was not the end. There was a whole new career to lauch, a book to 
write, and brief stints as interim pastor, seminary professor, and interim 
school president. Each day brought new challenge. But, to his credit, he 
never looked back. His missionary work in Burma was done. According to Gust, 


it remained only to thank God he had been spared to do it. 


* e 
This church is now known as the Gustaf A. Sword Memorial Church of Kutkal 
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THE FOURTH TERM: EDNA'S STORY 


Edna's first week of the fourth term was, in her words, "a mad whirl." 
Adjustment was strenuous. "We live in one of the houses of the College. 
We have been attending meetings and functions every day. I am rather worn 


" she wrote. 


out, 
There was some compensation in the impressive company they kept. To wit: 
"Last Monday we were invited to the American Embassy in order to meet Ambassador 
and Mrs. Stanton and all the new Burma officials. It was a gala affair. I 
wore the blue evening dress." And subsequently, "We were invited to a Burma 
Cabinet Minister's wedding for his daughter." And then, "Tomorrow we are to 
attend an Indian tea at the home of a wealthy businessman." And, "This past 
week we attended a Tea at the Anglican Bishop's home." (Edna capitalized any 
words she considered important, with a fine disregard for grammatical conven- 
tion. Thus it was simple for the initiated to distinguish a Tea from a tea:) 
She arrived just in time to help celebrate Burma's independence, and 
was understandably apprehensive about the future. ‘Just what will happen 


' she wrote. Nevertheless, she did not question that 


now remains to be seen,' 
her place was there. "I am very happy to be here with GUst, even though it 
is not easy living." 

Little by little the Rangoon house became homelike. The Karen handyman 
commented admiringly, "Mama come - everything come good." Edna herself wrote, 
"Our home is now almost too lovely to be true. Everyone who comes just raves 
Over the place.'' Such comfort was made possible only by gifts from family and 
her own creative ingenuity. Missionary salaries were at bare subsistence 
levels. "We are finding it very difficult to get along on our salary," she 
wrote, "It is terribly worrisome. Food is terrifically high." 


The cost of food was an especially serious problem because Edna - as 


Mission Secretary's wife - was expected to be an official hostess. One of her 
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first functions was to give a Tea in honor of the new American Ambassador 
and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Huddle, at which she entertained 32 people. "I 
had to dig deep into my tiny store," she wrote. 

In February Edna noted that "If all goes as planned, we hope to get to 
Kachinland for a visit in March or April. Let's hope so!" In spite of various 
complications and delays, Edna's next letter reported safe arrival. 'We 
arrived in Kutkai late Saturday night. As soon as the Kachins on the Mission 
compound heard our car, they came running up the hill to see us, and we all 
had a good crying bout together. Then can you imagine what happened? They 
brought me some of our silverware which they had buried in the ground and saved 
for us. I was so happy:" 

As for living conditions, she wrote, "Our former home is now restored 
except for floors and glass for the windows and doors. Dad and I are sleeping 
in what used to be our store room.'' Like Gust, she was overjoyed to be back 
in beautiful Kutkai among the Kachins she knew so well. She wrote her 
daughters: ''They asked all about you. I tried to give them all the details, 
and also had your pictures to show them. They ah-ka-lawed™ to their hearts' 
content." To her sister she wrote, "I'm having the time of my life up here 
among the Kachins." 

Of the missionary work Edna wrote, "Christianity has really taken hold. 
Even villages which seemed impossible to reach are now becoming Christian. 

In Nampahka they have a school of 352 pupils and 11 teachers. Things are 
simply humming." 

Edna's next letter was written from the "Rest House" in Maymyo, the retreat 
for missionaries. There was little time for rest, however, with Gust conducting 
meetings at a Young People’s Assembly and Edna attending programs. 


Both were glad, therefore, for opportunity to return to Kutkai the following 


* 
"oohed and ahed" 
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week for one more brief reprieve before heading back to Rangoon. Edna's 
letters just exuded contentment. "We are now living in the study of the 
house which has been reconstructed. We feel as though we were plutocrats," 
she wrote. "I'm sitting writing this on the steps of the church. Next Sunday 
is Communion. I know the place will be packed. The Bible Training School 
will open the first of May. It will be nice to be here and see the young 
folks come. 

"If all goes well,I'm having a tea-party for all the Kutkai Kachin women. 
I think that will be fun, don't you? 

"The roses and magnolias are a real joy to me. The pear, orange, peach, 
and lemon trees which we planted somehow survived the War and are now bearing 
fruit. Even the grape vines are coming to life. 

"We sat by the fireplace and had a beautiful fire of pine cones last 
evening." 

There were few signs of war remaining in Kutkai, although Edna did 
report literally stumbling upon one: "Last Sunday afternoon we took a walk 
across the bridge. There we found large cement floors in the grass. The 
Japanese evidently had their barns over there and used our compound for head- 
quarters." 

Neither Gust nor Edna looked forward to re-entering the strife and heat 
Of Rangoon. For Edna there was the constant stream of visitors. Her only 
solitude were moments she stole for recreational reading. Among Edna's few 
"worldly" indulgences were some of the slick women's magazines, with their 
features on foods and fashions. That the magazines arrived months after 
Publication did little to dampen her appreciation. 

Keeping up with the styles was something of a problem. Clothes were 
difficult to obtain and outrageously expensive since they were necessarily 


imported or made to order. Edna's sister therefore occasionally sent dresses 
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to help update the wardrobe, and then Edna would rhapsodize, ''They are per- 
fect dreams:"' or "They are simply scrumptious! You are a wonderful sister!" 

Edna also discovered that formal gowns were standard dinner wear in 
Rangoon, and she had brought only one: "I must be dressed up all the time," 
she noted plaintively. Like any woman, she appreciated compliments. "Every= 
one who sees me in my new dresses simply raves over them. They really are 
something special:" In a letter to Dorothy she enclosed snapshots with the 
caption, "How do you like my 'New Look’? ‘Aren't' I stylish?" Another letter 
detailed her careful attention to co-ordinating her limited wardrobe, and 
then she added a bit wistfully, "Folks said I looked nice, I hope that I 
did.” 

Unless built like a pencil, a well-dressed woman of middle age in those 
days was expected to wear a corset. Edna, with her strict sense of propriety 
and obligation to look well, perspired bravely in corsets through the worst of 
Rangoon's monsoons and heat. As a result, she suffered more or less continu- 
ally from prickly heat. It is interesting to note that Edna with utmost 
delicacy and decorum almost always referred to this ungainly object as a 


"foundation garment," 


or as a special concession tomodern vulgarity, a 
"corsette.'' In keeping with such reticence her wording whenbegging this item 
from home was a trifle circuitous: "If you should care to send a foundation 
garment, please let me know:" 

The rainy season was ruination to clothes. ''Today we are binding up 
all our coat hangers. The wet weather rusts them and then our clothes get 
spots. This morning when I went to get my shoes, every pair was green with 
mold. Ugh! Ugh!" With the constant rain, things never dried. "One's 
clothes stay damp all the time. The sheets are damp, the bed and pillows 


smell musty. The shoes get so moldy that I have put away my good pair in a 


locked trunk. I just wear white socks around the house." 
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Fashions and clothes, however, were the only diverting concerns in Edna's 
life, as all else was increasingly depressing and difficult. Tales of disaster 
became commonplace. She told of a native pastor who had "been shot by the 


Communists," and "his blood smeared all over the front of the church," and of 


a manager of a large coffee estate and his wife who were "shot in cold blood" 


by insurgents. Government officials were ' 


‘putting on so many new rules and 
regulations," it was difficult to keep up with them all, one of them being a 
ban on new missionaries. "It is very discouraging at times,"’ she wrote. 
"Burma at present is so full of tension." 

The small American community in Rangoon found encouragement from gathering 
together once in a while, especially on American holidays such as the Fourth of 
July, Thanksgiving Day, and Memorial Day. On one occasion Edna wrote, "Today 
is Decoration Day. Americans here had a memorial service at the instigation 
of Mr. Huddle, the Ambassador. It was quite an occasion." For Thanksgiving, 
she wrote, "The U.S. Embassy staged a real American Thanksgiving dinner. They 
even had turkey flown in for the occasion. There was candied sweet potato, 
escalloped corn, pumpkin pie - everything was really nice." These were the 
high points of existence in Rangoon. 

Edna made an effort to write cheerful letters, but failed when thieves 
broke into their home two nights in succession. "What a week:"' she exclaimed 
in describing the scene. "They broke the padlock on the kitchen door. They 
messed up everything in the kitchen, and put soap and water in the powdered 
Milk. Not satisfied with that, they broke into the front part of the house 
through a transom window and stole all my living room and dining room curtains. 
They also took the luncheon cloths I had on the tables in the dining room, and 
a small mirror in the hall." 


After this, the Mission decreed that metal bars be placed across all the 


windows, so that Edna complained it was like living in a jail. "It does not 
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improve the looks of the house, but I guess it will be safer." 

In spite of all the problems, Edna was able to write in June of 1948, 

"I am content anywhere, just so I can be with Gust and do my bit. I guess we 
will just have to go on, and by the grace of God do the best we can until 
God says 'Enough.' Then we will go to be with Him." In rather painful and 
unnecessary self-castigation, Edna questioned her own pride: "I guess I had 
to have my curtains stolen because our home was really lovely now. I was 
getting to be too self-satisfied." 

On the contrary, a comfortable house had become a public necessity rather 
than a personal indulgence. Edna's duties more and more frequently involved 
crowds of guests, both Americans and nationals. Life has a way of compensating 
its deficiencies, but in Edna's case it over-compensated. Thus, if Edna was 
too much alone in her early years as a missionary's wife, she never was alone 
in her later years. 

One can hardly believe her stamina. Typical letters read: "Last night 
we entertained with a buffet supper. We were 16 people. Next Saturday 
afternoon we are having about 12 Kachins come for a curry and rice meal. We 
had the missionary from Bassein for lunch the other day. Today we're having 
two of our office people for lunch. Thursday evening I had 5 for dinner." 
Some guests remained for weeks, even months, so that Edna would write, "I 
have folks eating here all the time besides ourselves. It keeps me hopping." 

Edna still enjoyed describing their menus. They practically lived on 
curry and rice, chicken pilau, and mulligatawney soup, but the following was 
a very special exception: "We had roast chicken and stuffing, a tin of pork 
shoulder which had come from the States, sliced pineapple, mashed potatoes, 
yams, cranberry sauce, pumpkin pie, and ice cream, followed by nuts and fudge 
I had made. Everyone seemed to thoroughly enjoy the meal." One should think 


so; it must have smashed the budget. However, not so thrillling was this con- 
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coction: "I had boiled creamed fish and boiled potatoes and vegetable, and 
rice porridge for dessert.'' Readers of Swedish heritage may recognize in this 
Edna's efforts to preserve Christmas tradition. (Lutefisk by any other name:) 

With food so expensive and difficult to obtain, one wonders how she managed 
so well. Truly the good Lord must have noted her plight and arranged for pro- 
visions. On the other hand, Edna did not hesitate to ask the home folks either, 
and would cheerfully submit her order: "I need powdered coffee, evaporated 
milk, dried fruit, and yeast. Please send white sugar and cranberry sauce for 
Christmas. And if you want to send a canned ham, it would be much appreciated!" 
So much for false pride. 

Political tensions continued to weigh heavily on Edna. In August, 1948, 
she wrote, ''Times are bad in Burma at present. All entrances to Rangoon are 
barricaded and men are standing with arms. The government in power does not 
seem to be able to hold the people in line. Parties are springing up here and 
there, and everyone wishes to be head. The Communist party is the strongest 
and really causing trouble. People fear to go out to plant their crops. 
Villages change hands overnight. There is so much to make one jittery. How 
I wish things would again become normal!" 

In another letter she wrote, "The shooting in and around Rangoon continues 
nightly."' In her understated way she added, "Sometimes it gets one down a bit. 
I find it difficult to sleep when gun play is going on." As she observed, 
"Politically, we live one day at a time, and trust in God." 

One small but important consolation to Edna was her garden. She wrote, 
"The zinnias I planted are now blooming. It really makes the place look nice. 
And the cannas are starting to flower.” And again, "The phlox and petunias 
and boganvilla are growing beautifully, and I have started a half-dozen rose 
bushes."" She planted a small vegetable garden, and dearly prized every lettuce 


leaf and radish. But the life of a gardener is fraught with risk, and in the 
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next letter Edna reported, "The cannas were eaten up by an old bull." An 
undignified intrusion indeed: 

A further consolation to Edna was the warm friendship and admiration of 
Christian students on campus. (She had had lots of practice being "Mom" to 
college students:) One day she was pleasantly surprised when, according to 
Edna's account, "five college girls came trooping in and said, 'Is there any- 
thing we can do to help you? We will be happy to do just anything: washing 
clothes, ironing, mending, cleaning:! It was such a kind gesture I stood 
rooted to the spot, not knowing what to say:" Not one to let such opportunity 
pass by, she did not remain rooted long, however, and reported jovially, "I 
recovered though, and those girls really did help:" 

Her chief concern, as always, was for the welfare of Gust, and in the fall 
of 1948 she worried about his health. "Gust is not well. He is all tired 
out. These last two years have been very hard on him. Do pray he may soon 
regain his strength." 

She was always and ever Gust's greatest and most enthusiastic champion. 
To judge from her reports, every one of Gust'’s talks was an unequalled source 
of inspiration, a powerful message, a pure gem of wisdom. After each meeting 
she wrote glowing reports, such as: "Dad was the main speaker. An excellent 
talk!" Or, "Gust spoke to the students at Judson Chapel. They listened with 
rapt attention." Or, "We attended a Telegu Indian service. Dad spoke and 
did a marvelous job:" And, "Yesterday Gust gave the annual Convention sermon 
to a packed house. He held the attention throughout." On Edna's scale of 
evaluation, Gust's sermons ranged from excellent to superior. In an admonition 
to her daughters to appreciate him more, she wrote, "Your father is truly a 
great man and is recognized as such by people of all creeds."' With this his 
daughters had no argument, and do not to this day. But then Edna put Dorothy 


and Ruth further in their place by adding, "Of course it would be wonderful to 
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see you again, but I am more privileged to be out here with Dad." As she 
summed it up: "He really does need me, and I do need hin." 

As Gust had predicted, Edna was soon weary of the "glamor" of Rangoon, 
and longed to return up-country to live. She wrote to Dorothy, "Don't be 
surprised if you hear we have picked up and gone to Kutkai by the first of 
the year. Dad is planning a trip to see about getting our house there ready 
to live in. Unless something unforseen happens, he is withdrawing his name as 
Field Secretary.'' The unforseen happened, of course, and Edna resigned her- 
self to remaining in the heat and discomfort of Rangoon. 

Still, Rangoon was not completely devoid of glamor. "I was invited to 
a very formal dinner," she wrote, ‘where there were practically only Ambassadors 
and their wives, and the Anglican Bishop and his wife. When I was introduced 
to the French Ambassador, he was most gallant and kissed my hand. I nearly 
passed out I was so surprised:'’ When it came to formal hand-kissing, Edna was 
as gauche and impressionable as any other red-blooded American woman! 

To her sister, Edna wrote, "Imagine me of all people being asked to these 
High Society dinners and parties at my time of life:'' Also, she wrote, "last 
hight we attended another function. It was Karen New Year. Everyone of 
importance was invited, all the Ambassadors, Thakin Nu, the Prime Minister of 
Burma, the General of Burma, etc., - and USi" 

Another advantage of being in Rangoon was the opportunity to meet in- 
teresting travellers on their way through Burma. India's Prime Minister Nehru; 
the five visiting Congressmen from the U.S.; European and U.S. Consuls; 
visiting Fullbright scholars; a University president or two; a High Court 
Justice (whatever that meant); U.S. Assistant Secretary of State McGhee, and 
Many other of rank and note came to Rangoon. The only problem arose when Edna 
felt constrained to receive these nabobs at home and ran herself ragged copings 


with the crowds. For example, she reported the success of the Reception Tea, 
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which was "well attended - 150 people - and the eats were good too." Or 
again, "We had a Tea at our house in honor of the Ambassador's wife. We had 
about 40 here." 

Visiting missionaries had to be fed too. When conferences and executive 
meetings were in session, Edna would write she was having "around 10 for lunch 
each day, and 4 at all other meals, as well as 2 house guests." One is not 
surprised to read, "Sometimes I get a bit weary." Indded, it is exhausting 
just to read about the social obligations. 

When civil war broke out between Burmese and Karens, Edna wrote, "We 
are living in turbulent times. There is fighting only a couple of miles 
from here. All kinds of weapons by the sound of the shots - machine guns 
and mortar shells. You can imagine how difficult it is to try to concentrate 
on any reports and business with this continual gunfire going on." Dis- 
ruption of transportation made mission touring especially dangerous. 'Bridges 
are continually being blown up, buses are looted, river steamers are shot at." 

All this bore heavily upon Edna, and on February 11 she wrote, "Just how 
much longer we willbe able to stay in Burma only God knows. Things really do 
look dark to me today. Maybe I'm anxious because of the constant shooting and 
lack of sleep.'' Edna felt she must assume her husband's burdens as well, so 
it was almost the last straw when, according to her letter, "Gust says I 
should have made him stay home this term. As if I could have done so:" For- 
tunately, she was able to be philosophical, adding, "Well, he'll get over it 
eventually." 

These were the grim days when so many missionaries were giving up and 
leaving Burma after harrowing experiences involving personal danger and 
property destruction. Of one Edna wrote, "She finally escaped by government 
gunboat, but she did not have a change of clothes, so we all tried to help her 


the best we could. I even parted with one of my treasured nylon hose." About 
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the missionary who had been shot in the neck Edna wrote, "A very good Indian 
doctor is going to operate to remove the bullet. She is planning to return to 
the U.S. as soon as she is able to travel." This same missionary had suffered 
incredible hardships, as her husband had drowned in the Irriwaddy River, and 
subsequently she had been forced to abandon her home and all her possessions. 
Of still another couple, Edna wrote, "They lost all their worldly goods, and 
he was nearly done for. He was marched at the point of a gun and was just 
going to be shot when someone called ‘hold fire!'" 

The horror stories took their toll. "I have not been feeling as spry 


as I was,'’ she noted. "there are too many sad stories. Not knowing what will 


happen next does finally get under one's skin, although we try to go on." 

Edna's duties were not limited to providing for guests. A missionary's 
wife was always fully occupied in mission work, and Edna reported periodically 
on her many other activities. "I keep up my daily stint of proof-reading, 
correcting manuscripts in Kachin, and talking things over with the publicity 
department. This morning I read the proof of another Kachin booklet, so now 
it will go to press. Last week my Kachin assistant got the manuscript of the 
Harmony of the Gospels ready for print - and so it goes. Sometimes," she 
wrote, "the close work gets me a bit on edge, but I am glad to do it, as it 
is needed badly." 

She was also "on the Home and Family Life Committee for all of Burma," 
and wrote, "If some church women in the U.S. ask what they can do to help, 
tell them I would be very, very happy to get some baby clothes, old or new, 
for all these people who have lost their homes." 

Another part of her responsibilities involved speech-making. Concerning 
Mother's Day she wrote, "I am asked to be one of the speakers. The topic is 
'The Sacrifices of a Mother.' I promised to speak but somehow or another the 


Sacrifices do not seem very great when looked at in retrospect. I loved doing 
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the things I did." 
For a new and stimulating diversion Edna decided to study the Burmese 


language. 'I have already managed to get a few phrases," 


she reported proudly, 
"However, I need hard study." Burmese was more difficult for her to lear 
than Kachin, and Edna was finding it an uphill battle when she wrote, "I: 
continue pegging away, but I feel it goes rather slowly. I am trying to learn 
the Burmese characters. They are most difficult." 

Amidst the uncertain days of that time, Edna found a degree of exasperating 
but distracting comic relief in the shenanigans of Sam, the cook. Sam was 
periodically fired, but took no notice whatsoever, and somehow always reappeared, 
contrite and reformed, and able to ingratiate himself again into Edna's good 
graces. No doubt he realized he was indispensable. The fact that Sam was 
alcoholic simply appalled Edna. She wrote in despair, "I'm having trouble with 
a drunk cook again, so I fired him. I have told him I don't want him any 
more, but he insists he is going to stay. He says it is the only place he 
wants to work. So I put him on probation. Drink," she noted darkly, "is 
surely a curse:" Later she wrote, "I think Sam is finally over his spree. 

I sure hope it will be a good long time before he has another spell. He is 
hopeless when drunk.” 

Sam assured Edna that their mission house would never be burglarized 
because they did not have anything worth stealing. He was not accurate in this 
prediction, but he was in his assessment of Gust and Edna's wealth! Edna 
was horrified too by Sam's lack of decorum. One time she wrote, "The days are 
so hot, Sam started running about the house with only a loin moth on - nothing 
else. Well, I have informed him he must at least wear a longyi!’* 

Even with her Victorian conventions, Edna was so inherently kind that 


servants were devoted to her. Edna wrote, “There is a very good servant who 


* 
ankle-length Burmese sarong 
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insists he is going to work for us. He is a perfect house servant and does 
everything so smoothly I don't have to worry about a thing, but we cannot 
possibly pay him a decent salary. However, he is just sort of taking us over. 
He has decided our furniture needs polishing, and is polishing everything 

till it shines.'' Maybe Sam was getting some competition at last,which would 
serve him right: 

As the Burmese Civil War stretched into months of fighting, the refugee 
problem became overwhelming. ''We have so many refugees here on Judson College 
compound,'' she wrote, "and they have not the slightest idea as to sanitation. 
The toilet is anywhere. Then those horrible big flies come, and you know the 
rest of the story. We fight flies and mosquitoes constantly." 

Not all the refugees were natives, as American missionaries also were 
displaced. As Edna wrote, "The past days have been tense again. Taunggyi 
was taken by the Karens, and there has been quite a bit of fighting in that 
area. Now the Burmese are bombing the place. Two members of the U.S.A. 
Embassy staff went up there and got safe conduct for all the missionaries 
who wished to leave."' Interestingly, four Americans chose to remain, one of 
them an elderly retired widow who opted to live out her days there. 

As the refugee settlement grew, Edna found still another task, that of 
Sewing clothes for the displaced. "I had several women heretpcut out Burmese 
longyis (we cut out 160;) for refugees. There are so many with practically 
nothing, and the Mission is doing the best it can to relieve the most destitute. 
It seems a never-ending task." 

A little nonsense occasionally leavened their existence. As Edna described it, 
"Last night we attended a Hallowe'en party. They had a grand march and played 
games and did the Virginia reel. No, Dad and I did not mask or reel. We just 
Sat and looked benign." Which was a mildly amusing comment from one not given 


to humorous asides. 
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Nevertheless, Edna sometimes was funny when she did not mean to be, as 
in this letter: ''Ruth seems to be happy at the prospect of being a mother. 

I am happy too. I think it is a marvelous experience, and one we need in order 
to become well rounded." (The "well-rounded" Ruth gave birth in 1950 to a 
daughter.) 

In January, Edna enjoyed her first vacation, with the trip to Bangkok. 
"Here we are in Siam (sic.)," she wrote. "It is a wonderful change. The tensions 
of Rangoon had become almost too much for me, and when the doctor said I just 
had to get away for a while, I was really happy to go. Food is good. Almost 
anything can be bought here. We even had beefsteak!: Just wish I could stay 
longer." 

Obviously the vacation was too short. Furthermore, when she returned to 
Rangoon, she missed Gust (who had continued his trip on to Kengtung), and felt 
as desolate as before. Gust arrived home safely, but in Rangoon nothing had 
improved in the interim. Instead, new stresses mounted when word came of the 
fatal ambush of the missionary nurse. 

Gust was still recoiling from that when he fell acutely ill with amoebic 
dysentery. Edna became frantic about getting proper foods and medicines. 
Again she was exhausted. "I wish I could get over feeling tired. I am tired 
all the time, when I get up in the morming and when I go to bed at night." 

The heat had become intense, and in the midst of it all came more company. 
As she wrote, "In all this heat I have had 5 living here with us for over a 
week, including three children all under 7 years." 

To be alone with Gust was becoming an increasingly rare luxury. On one 
such happy occasion she commented, "It is such a blessed relief after having 
had folks in the house for weeks and weeks:" 

Edna's duties on the Christian Home and Family Life Committee were 


becoming onerous too. Some of these committee meetings began at 8:30 A.M. 
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and continued all day. This, in addition to her other work, added up to a 
schedule that was unreal. She wrote, "I will have to attend the committee 
and see what transpires. Then next Wednesday there is to be a Tea in honor of 
mrs. Keys, the new Ambassador's wife. Friday and Saturday there is to be a 
y.W.C.A. jubilee meeting. Saturday afternoon I am having the Karens here for 
a Tea; and then there will be a Tea at the Y.C.C.A. at about 5:00 P.M., so 
1'1l have a fairly busy week." If Edna considered this a "fairly busy" week, 
one wonders what she considered to be a truly busy one. Upon at least one 
occasion she simply collapsed. As she put it, "By that time, I was about 
finished. I could not take any more so went home and fell in bed without 
supper.'' Wrote Edna, "Anyway, life is not dull in Burma:" 

Two festivals in Burma always received special mention. One was the 
Festival of Lights, which she enjoyed and thought beautiful, and the other 
was the Water Festival, an orgy of water-throwing which "used to be fun," 
she said, "but now is dangerous. It is the Burmese New Year and also a time 
when all the Buddhas are supposed to be washed clean. Originally it was good 
fun, but the hoodlums have made it such rough play that many people have been 
injured. They put stones and sand in the water, or turn fire hoses on cars." 
At these times Gust and Edna bolted the doors and stayed home. 

The biggest event of 1950, of course, was Gust's flight to the U.S.A. 
and his subsequent discovery of and hospitalization for diabetes. All this was 
ahead when Edna wrote her sister, "Can you guess what? Gust will be going to 
the U.S.A. He has been called to attend a special Mission Conference." Sadly, 
She added, "No, I will not be able to come with him. I'1] have to stay here and 
try to "hold the fort'."” (No mere figure of speech in those war-torn days: ) 

Edna then was occupied with preparations for Gust's departure and also 
With concerns for his health. Neither knew at this point that Gust had diabetes, 


but symptoms had appeared which worried and puzzled Edna. "Dad is not feeling 
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well. He has been running quite a temperature and feeling weak. I do hope 
he can get to the United States before he breaks down." 

Gust finally left in September, after which Edna wrote, "I keep going at 
much the same pace as when Dad is home."' She was nervous about being alone. 
"I keep feeling uneasy because thieves seem to be around again. They broke 
into our house last week." 

Evidently the thieves were caught, as her next letter reported, "The 
police were here and said if I appeared in Court the 8th of November and 
identified my goods, I would be able to obtain possession of them. I rather 
dread going into a Burmese court, a new experience." This new experience 
proved to be a long and tedious procedure. As in bureaucracies everywhere, 

Edna received the well-known "run-around." A month after the burglary she 
wrote, "I still have not had my stolen articles returned. I was in court 
twice and am supposed to be there again at 1:30 next Wednesday." 

After six weeks, the judge called Edna into his private chambers and said 
she could take home the stolen items which had been recovered because "they 
might get lost" in the police court. Even then, she retrieved only some curtains 
and dishes, while the valuable items, including a silver dish, were not returned. 
Moreover, according to Edna, "If the court decides the exhibit must appear, I 
must lug it all back or pay a fine of Rs. 200 to the government." 

More than a week later she wrote, ''Today I again have to go to court to 
testify in regard to the theft in our home. I do dislike going so very much." 
After still another week, she reported, "the case about my stolen articles 
is not yet complete. Monday I must returm and bring all the stolen articles 
back to court so they can decide which thief stole which articles. I wonder if 
the case will ever be finished!"' Understandably, she added a beleaguered and 
plaintive cry: "It is all just too much for me." 


Not until January 2nd, four months after the burglary, did she write, 
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"Finally I am finished with the court. I received about two-thirds of the 
things back. I had to go to court eight times in order to get those things!" 

Anticipation of Gust's return kept Edna going. On November 2nd she wrote, 
"Just a month more and Gust will be here!" and on November 28th: "It surely 
will be wonderful to have Dad back again. He should reach Rangoon next week 
Thursday at 4:00 A.M. I really will be glad to see him. It has been such a 
strain staying here alone." 

One can imagine the blow, then, when she received a cable on December 5th 
stating that Gust's departure had been delayed. Incredibly, there was not one 
word of explanation, so that Edna wrote with hopeful but naive expectation, 

"It was a disappointment, but trust he will manage to get here next week. I 
wonder if it was because of the B.0.A.C. strike?'' For more than ten days, no 
one thought to write her any information whatsoever, so (In Edna's words): 
"When we heard nothing, naturally I thought Gust would be coming on the plane 
just a week later. I went down to the airport all by myself to meet him. NO 
GUST." 

There is hardly a sadder picture than that of Edna standing forlornly 
in the light of early dawn waiting eagerly for the special passenger who never 
Came. Even worse was the fact that she hurried to the airport at dawn again 
three days alter to suffer the same disappointment. Her blood pressure "went 
Soaring’ and she took to her bed. 

Since no one had the wit to inform her of the reason, it was not until 
She received Gust's letter that she knew about Gust's diabetes. It is a 
Measure of Edna's sweetness of spirit that she could withhold a diatribe and 
instead write gamely, "Well, I know it is for the best to be having proper 
treatment at home." Her biggest disappointment was that "he will not even get 
here for Christmas," and she noted ruefully that she had already plundered her 


Meager Stores to make Swedish coffee bread for Gust, and now he would not even 
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be allowed to eat it: ee 

Edna dutifully went alone to the various Christmas activities, but with 
no heart for them. "It seems there are so many," she wrote. Nevertheless, 
she put on a brave front in writing to Gust: "The doctors were wise to make 
you stay home until the sugar was under control. I am so glad you are responding 
to treatment. I have been hoping against hope that you would get here for 
Christmas, but as we have not had any word yet, I guess you won't be here. I 
love you. I miss you. I hope to see you soon." 

The day after Christmas Edna wrote, "Dad did not arrive, and I have not 
heard. It has been a terrible disappointment to spend this Christmas without 
him. He has all our Christmas presents from you home folks too, so I guess I'll 
have to wait. I only hope he will not be detained too long." A depressing 
way to end the year. 

However, Gust was delayed only till the first part of January, when Edna 
wrote, ‘Whee: Dad arrived day before yesterday at 5:45 A.M." And, as usual, 
the two had to enjoy their Christmas presents long after Christmas! 

The new year began with an impressive social function. As described by 
Edna, ‘we were invited to the home of the President of Burma for the Burmese 
Independence Day celebration. There was a pwe* which lasted about 3's hours, 
and refreshments and drinks, and then everyone was invited to shake hands with 
the President and his wife. It was a gala occasion. My, you should have seen 
the wonderful clothes the people wore! Gust wore his tuxedo and I wore the 
blue formal." 

Then came the January missionary conferences and, as usual, teas, luncheons, 
and dinners, so that Edna wrote, "Ever since Gust arrived we have been going 
at top speed.'’ Work was progressing. Plans were underway for a new Student 


Center. Edna's letters overflowed with all these news items and began to sound 


* 
festival 
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pore cheerful. In addition, she discussed her flowers and recipes and clothes 
and house-decorating with something of her old enthusiasm. She noted that the 
prescribed diet for Gust was something of a problem, but that she had found 
ingenious ways of using tropical fruits and curry and rice combinations. 

Perhaps one reason for a more cheerful outlook was the prospect of their 
trip to Kutkai for the Tri-annual Convention in April. However, when complica- 
tions arose, Edna was not so sanguine. "We had hoped to stay there a month," 
she wrote, "but as usual other things have come up so Gust will have to go to 
Maymyo or Rangoon. If I want a vacation I guess I'll have to stay in Kutkai 
by myself: I am feeling disgusted because it seems I cannot ever have a nice 
vacation with my husband but that he must always be in one place and I in another. 
Sometimes I get to feeling very selfish because I want a little personal con- 
sideration." 

In April Edna reported they had received government permits to visit 
Kutkai, so she and Gust lost no time boarding the plane. From their former 
home in Kutkai came the uSual glowing reports: "If I could just get curtains 
and rugs and a few pieces of comfortable furniture,'' she observed, "it would 
be a real home. But I guess that will have to be someone else's pleasure." 

A week later she wrote, ''Now the Nampahka meetings are over. It was a 
great time.'' The jeep had replaced the horse, but again they had travelled 
the hills they knew and loved. Like Gust, Edna revelled in the Kachin royal 
welcome, complete with bands, processions, crowds of well-wishers, and tearful 
but joyous reunions. 

Then it was off to Maymyo for Executive Committee meetings, and - as Edna 
had feared - prompt return to Rangoon long before she was ready. "Give me 
Strength:'' she prayed. 

Still, there was now the exciting prospect of retirement within the year. 


"We have definitely put in our request to go home next spring,’ she wrote. 
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Moreover, Edna's sister suggested meeting in Sweden en route and touring 
together the land of their heritage. "In regard to the visit to Sweden," re- 
plied Edna, "the idea thrills me to the bottom of my little toe and right up 
to my hair roots." The only problem, of course, was the perennial lack of 
money. Although the Mission Board would pay basic expenses for the trip home, 
any further travel expenses would have to be assumed by the missionaries. 
After counting projected costs, Gust and Edna regretfully abandoned the Sweden 
connection. 

"We are not rich enough to travel," explained Edna. "After this we will 
not have any more journeys.'' Once retired, they had no plans to voyage, even 
to Burma. 'We feel we have put in enough time and energy into this country." 
she said. 

As time for departure drew near, Edna began to experience the old home- 
sickness. She wrote, ‘when friends left for the U.S. yesterday I am afraid I 
cried a bit. I too wanted to go home and see you all and get out of this terri- 
fic heat and hardship. But," she added, "don't worry. I know God will give 
me the strength needed." 

In June she wrote, "We are ticking off the months now. After a while 
we'll be counting the weeks!" She reported that "the Kachins are begging hard 
for us to spend another couple of years in Kachinland, but I think Dad feels 
he wants to leave and get into some work in the U.S." 

Until the end of the term Edna continued her heavy schedule of welcoming 
fellow missionaries, university professors, American consuls, government 
officials, Burmese, Karen, and Kachin students, friends from America, visiting 
dignitaries, and all the others too numerous to mention. She and Gust, in 
turn, were guests at an equally full round of events. Again July 4th was 
celebrated by a huge reception at the American Embassy. As there were by that 


time about 300 Americans in Rangoon, there was a never-ending program of activitie’’ 
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All this finally caught up with Edna. In July she wrote, "The Burma 
christian Council meetings are now over and I was not able to attend a single 
one- Somehow or another I developed a severe pain under my left shoulder 
blade." Although a doctor there diagnosed it as indigestion, subsequent 
events suggested this might have been the first of Edna's heart attacks. It 
was truly time to come home and retire: 


' wrote Edna, "is to build a little house for ourselves." 


“Our drean,' 
After outlining some possible reitrement plans, she admitted, "This sounds 
very ambiguous, but that is the way I feel - undecided and a little anxious 
and worried about the future." During this state of uncertainty, correspon- 
dence was underway with the Board of Managers of the Illinois Baptist State 
Convention. As noted from Edna's perspective, "If they could place Dad as 
a State worker, we would probably live in Springfield. It would be almost too 
good to be true." 

Edna felt rather sorry for herself when Gust went alone to the Preachers’ 
and Teachers’ Bible Conference in Kutkai. "I wanted to go up-country too, 
and get away from all this trying heat, but it seems I was needed to look 
after things down here. So here I am," she noted with some disgust, "trying 
to do my bit." Her bit included not only the usual entertaining and meetings, 
but also "the presentation of diplomas and prizes to the graduating students 
of Union Christian High School.'"' This last, however, was a task she "enjoyed 
doing a lot.'' It appealed to the traditional and sentimental side of her 
nature. 

For Edna was incorrigibly sentimental. Flowery verse, tender ballads, 
endearing greeting cards, and remembrances of all kinds readily dissolved her 
in tears. Family occasions were celebrated faithfully, even when the principals 
were absent, as on Dorothy's and Ruth's birthdays. She never failed to lay in 


a store of special foods, which might include a box of candy or Good Coffee 
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from the U.S.A., although the ultimate treat was always fresh-baked Swedish 
coffee bread! 

Anniversaries were still referred to as "wedding days,'' so each year 
Gust and Edna would celebrate again their vows. For their 37th anniversary, 
Edna wrote, "I had baked Swedish coffee-bread in honor of the occasion. This 
morning we had our coffee on a little table upstairs. We even had a bouquet 
of roses from our own garden. Quite a thrill for me." Furthermore, "Some 
of the college girls from Benton Hall came over with another large bouquet of 
roses for us."" This was a rare moment of tranquility. 

Shortly after this celebration Edna went to Moulmein for a few days of 


rest. "I want relief from company," 


she wrote. The pain under her shoulder 
blade evidently had subsided, but Edna stayed, appropriately enough, in the 
Mission Hospital. She probably should have been in a high-risk care center, 
but instead was marching around visiting rebuilt churches and schools, one 
which had been designated for reopening as the new site for Judson College. 
So she was, as always, discharging duties as wife of the Field Secretary. 

Nevertheless she enjoyed her stay. "I have not been in Moulmein since 
Ruth was born, and I was keen to return and see conditions at the present 
time.'' The hospital, built originally to accomodate 35 in-patients, was at 
the time of her visit overflowing with 140, so that Edna expostulated, "It is 
entirely too crowded:" Most affecting to her was the center for those patients 
with Hansen's disease. '"I went to see the asylum yesterday and worshiped with 
them. There are about 175, and of these about 50 were children. Seeing these 
children upset me emotionally quite a bit. I haven't much money but I gave 
what I had." 

Each month brought closer the exciting date of departure for the "good 


old U.S.A."" The position in Springfield now had been confirmed. "Isn't that 


wonderful?" she wrote her daughters. ''You will all be so welcome to come to 
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come to Grandma's and Grandpa's. I can hardly wait for the dream to come true." 
go her sister she wrote, "Do hope we will have a chance to see some Operetta 

or hear some Concert while in Kansas City. I enjoy those times so very much. 
and shopping with you downtown, and having lunch in town. Wonderful: (No 
"Sungle wallah" she!) 

In December Edna was ecstatic over the offer of a doctorate to Gust. 
"Great news: Aren't you thrilled? I'm delighted!" Edna was wholeheartedly 
pleased. It never would have occurred to her that she too should receive 
recognition. She hastened to write Dorothy, "You and Ruth must be present 
at this auspicious occasion!" 

To arrive in time for this "auspicious occasion" necessitated difficult 
readjustments in travel plans. Edna was beside herself. "I even told Gust 
if there was no other way, he should fly and I would come later. I don't want 
him to pass up this opportunity!" 

On Edna and Gust's last Christmas in Burma, the gift boxes were late as 
usual, consistent to the end. One of the great benefits of future Christmases 
would be gifts which could actually be enjoyed at Christmastime. 

So the year 1952 began, and with it the farewell meetings and packing 
and sorting and throwing away and selling furniture and all the rest. By 
February Edna wrote, "Four boxes and three trunks are now ready to go." The 
only "fly in the ointment" concerned unexpected personal expenses due to 
changes in travel plans, about which Edna protested, "Bah! I surely am burnt 
up!" 

All that was left now was the trip to Kutkai to say goodbye to the Kachins. 
Of this trip Edna wrote, "Here we are in Kutkai for a final visit. It surely 
is a lovely place, and the climate is just perfect. When we arrived at our 
former home, the house had been cleaned and flowers placed in all the rooms. 


We plan to stay here about ten days. Then we'll attend the Kachin Association 
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meetings.” 


And after the Association, she wrote to her daughters, "So many 
wanted to be remembered to you. They were asking whether you still spoke 
Kachin. As a going-away present they gave me a complete Kachin outfit." 

In addition, Edna received a letter from the All-Burma Baptist Women's 
Society which expressed appreciation. Referring to her years in Burma, the 
letter stated in slightly broken English, "It is a life not every one of us 
could live, giving of oneself at the time when we like to live our own way 
in luxury and ease, but the forfeiting of which brought salvation, joy, 
and peace to hundreds in our Lord...We shall miss you, and commit you into 
His hands and pray for your happiness.’ 

The trip back to Rangoon and the subsequent flight to London were both 
smooth and uneventful. "We had a delightful time in England," wrote Edna. 
"We took a tour to Oxford University and Warwick Castle and the Shakespeare 
country. The countryside is beautiful at present, with tulips, narcissus, 
and other spring flowers blooming every place. To top everything, we saw the 
play ty Shakespeare, Much Ado About Nothing. The performers were tops and 
the costumes and scenery perfect.'' Edna was in her glory. 

The happy culmination of the long trip was, of course, arrival again 
among loved ones. It had been a long, hard term for both Gust and Edna, and 
the family was relieved to have them back in the fold. 

Once settled in Springfield, it took little time for Edna to make that 
house too into a home. Edna's dream had come true, .and her welcome was warm. 
In the words of that perceptive Karen lad in Rangoon, "Mama come - everything 


come good." 
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Chapter Six 
ODYSSEY'S END: GUST'S STORY 


After returning to the States, Gust's first order of business was to 
receive (on June 2nd, 1952) the Doctor of Divinity degree at William Jewell 
College. The splendid robe and hood amidst academic panoply was a far cry 
from the faded khakis which had served as pulpit attire in the jungles of 
Burma. However, it was a welcome change as well as a gratifying recognition 
of long and dedicated years of missionary service. 
Before settling down, Gust did finally agree to serve a short interim 
ministry in the church pastored by Edna's brother. He and Edna remained 
in Holden, Massachusetts, therefore, through July, but by August they were 
back in the Midwest, house-hunting and readying themselves for speaking 
engagements at the Baptist Assembly in Green Lake, Wisconsin and at the 
American Baptist Convention in Des Moines, Iowa. 
After such a busy summer, it was with relief that they moved in September 
into their new home in Springfield, and Gust began his work for the Illinois 
Baptist Convention. The office lost no time sending an announcement to the 
constituency, which read in part: 
The Board of Managers of the Illinois Baptist State Convention 
takes pleasure in announcing that Dr. Gustaf Sword is now serving 
as a member of the staff as Missionary Representative. As evange- 
listic and educational missionaries, Dr. and Mrs. Sword had charge 
of the Bible School at Kutkai, Burma, and supervised 38 primary and 
secondary schools in the district. Dr. Sword prepared a Kachin 
Bible dictionary, several textbooks, and edited a monthly maga- 
zine. From 1946 until his retirement, Dr. Sword served as Field 
Secretary for Burma, and lived in Rangoon. 

The response exceeded expectations, and Gust's post-retirement schedule 

became extraordinarily demanding. Starting with a trip to New York in 

October, he was on the road promoting missions almost continuously during the 


next ten years. 


Most of his travel was centered, of course, in Illinois. An early 
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letter of the period entertainingly describes some of his first experiences. 
It was written from Cairo on January 28, 1953. 

"As you see, I am now at Cairo (not in Egypt, though not long ago I 
was there:). Last night I got off a dinky bus at a dark stop along the road, 
and there by previous arrangement met a car waiting to drive me 30 miles to 
Cairo. This evening I am speaking twice, and tomorrow go through the same 
program. 

"As far as I am concerned, life is not boring. I took the Illinois 
Central to Effingham and then was informed, ‘Sir, we do not stop at Effinghan.' 
I protested to no avail until finally the Pullman conductor announced the 
train would have to stop for two passengers who had boarded in Chicago. To 
me he said, ‘You're just lucky!' 

After I got off the train I rode by bus to Mount Vernon, where I was 
treated as a celebrity. My picture was in the paper and a delegation of 
five peoplecame to the hotel. I talked to a large group, about 150. Then we 
had a social hour, and I bowed and scraped and tried to put forth my very 
best self: 

"Soon I was on my way again by bus to a point called West Vienna, but 
by now it was raining heavily, the bus was old, the windshield wiper did not 
work, and the driver could not see the road. The bus stopped every so often 
and the minutes flew by: 5, 10, 15, 20. I began to fear the folks meeting 
me would leave me stranded at the roadside. But no, even though we were an 
hour late, they were there: 

"T am leaving by train tomorrow night (actually about 3:00 A.M.) to 
go to Champaign. There I pick up my car and drive to Marseilles to speak twice, 
then to Yorkville to speak Sunday, and from there some 150 miles west to 
Geneseo to speak in the evening. After that I move on to Kewanee and the next 


morning head for Peoria. So you see how it goes." 
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And truly, this was how it went. As Gust said, there was no chance to 
be bored: 

Even so, he somehow found time in 1954 to write a book, Light in the 
Jungle, a biographical tribute to Dr. Ola Hanson, his much-admired predecessor 
at the Namkham mission. It was published in 1955. 

Because of his heavy speaking itinerary, Gust begged help with his 
manuscript from family members, Edna and Dorothy especially. Evidently, 
in his earnest desire to express appreciation to Dorothy for all this free 
labor, Gust overlooked thanking his most valued assistant, Edna. The scenario 
preceding this somewhat abject letter is unknown, but it is not hard to guess: 

"To my dear wife: Ihereby swear and declare acknowledgement of the 
fact that you did copy at least 70 sheets of typewritten papers of the book, 
Light in the Jungle, and that I appreciate this great help very much. Further- 
more, I will write to Dorothy and Ruth and inform them of the above fact. 

And I apologize to you for failing to inform all concerned. And I am truly 
sorry that I did not mention this fact when the matter was brought up at 
Dorothy's. Lovingly, your husband, Gustaf." 

By September Gust was able to report that the mission study book had 
almost sold out among the churches. Ruth too had joined the effort, giving 
reviews in various church groups around Chicago. "So it's done quite well," 
wrote Gust, "considering we have had only since January to advertise the 
book." 

In addition to this literary effort, Gust also taught a course on Missions 
at Central Seminary in Kansas City, being loaned temporarily by the Illinois 
Convention for this purpose. 

Always he looked forward to spending Christmas in Chicago with family 
when - like the patriarchs of old - he would read impressively from the 


Bible to his children and grandchildren gathered in respectful silence. Here 
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festivities were celebratedon schedule and gifts actually were distributed 
at Christmas! As he wrote on December of 1955, "It will not be long before 
we gather for a good time and for sharing with one another in all ways." 

It was to be the last Christmas he would share with Edna. On New Year's 
Day, just after the Christmas holidays, and while Gust and Edna were visiting 
with friends at Old Stonington in Illinois, Edna put on her hat and coat, 
thanked everybody for a lovely time, and sat down and calmly left this world. 
It was the most astonishing, appropriate, and beautiful departure one could 
imagine. It was also shocking and heartbreaking. But let Gust tell it in 
his own words: 

"My lifelong companicn seized by a heart attack, without a word of warning, 
slipped away from me Sunday, January the first. We had attended services 
at the Old Stonington Church, where I gave the morning message. One of the 
families there invited us to their home for a New Year's dinner. After dinner 
Edna had a good rest. Upon awakening she admired a beautiful cloud with a 
glorious silver lining. Then we prepared to leave for my evening assignment 
at Taylorville. Thus, with her hat and coat on and ready to leave she slumped 
into one of the chairs and, with us standing around, gave a deep sigh and was 
gone. She is gone but her labor of love pouredout for the people in Burma 
and elsewhere will continue to bear fruit until the end of time. We keenly 
mourn her passing.” 

Gust did indeed mourn, and depended heavily upon the support of family 
and friends. Never one to dissimulate, he wept copiously and unashamedly even 
while expressing welcome and thankfulness to all who came. He was especially 
moved when a group of fellow ministers formed a circle around him at the 
funeral home, enclosing him in a ring of protective and prayerful concern. 

The burial service was held in Kansas City. One of Edna's former Kachin 


students, Zau Yaw, helped officiate at graveside ceremonies. He was now re- 
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ceiving advanced training at Central Baptist Seminary. Edna would have been 
proud. 
Gust was comforted also by the "hundreds of cards and so many letters 


from people near and far," 


and wrote, "God bless them, they are so kind. 
The Kachins have already suggested that the new Bible School which is to be 
built in Kutkai should be a memorial to their beloved Mama Sword. Churches 
in ever so many places have made a very special announcement of the fact that 
Edna has passed away." 
By January 14 Gust had returned to Springfield and was able to write 
to Dorothy and Ruth that, hard as it was, he was taking up his duties again. 
"I've had only one bad spell," he wrote, "and that was when I found Edna's 
earrings which she wore the last day in my pocket. I took on one assignment 
last Thursday and managed all right. I will be in Chicago on the 23rd as 
planned, and will be in Marengo and Belvedere on the 22nd, and in Kewanee the 
25th.'' Obviously he was hitting his busy stride again. 
In fact, a quick glance at the itinerary he enclosed proves that it 
rivalled the strenuous course of any pioneer circuit rider: 
Jan. 22 in Belvedere and Marengo 
23 to Chicago 
24 in Austin 
25 to Kewanee 
26-27 home 
28 in Washington, D.C. 
Feb. 5-8 in Ashland 
9-10 home 
11-12 in Moline 
13-15 in La Moille 
One wonders how he found the strength so soon after bereavement. Perhaps 
the answer was implicit in this letter: "My Washington visit has been ex- 
ceedingly pleasant. I am speaking two or three times daily. People have 
been so kind. There are teas and dinners and all kinds of gatherings. Last 


night we had a good visit in the home of Dr. Andrus, who is in the State 


Department and a former missionary to Burma." In other words, Gust was doing 
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what he liked best among people who cared. 

By the middle of February he could write quite cheerfully, "This is 
Valentine's Day. Won't you be my Valentine? I had a good day driving from 
Moline. It was fine gojng, and I took it easy relaxing at the wheel and en- 
joying the scenery.'' And in referring to the number of meetings he was addres- 
sing, he noted, "So you see there is no fear of rusting up." In these latter 
years it was Gust's repeated concern that he not “rust up"! 

Edna was still much on his mind, however, and soon he soon reported, "T 
am drawing up a small pamphlet on Mother's life and work, her passing, and 
remarks made about her which may be helpful and inspiring to someone else." 
and added sadly, "It is now more than two months since Mother left me, I am 
gradually getting used to finding the house empty when I come home.” 

Understandably, Gust's health suffered from the shock of adjustment, and 
he fretted because the doctor had diagnosed high blood pressure and too much 
sugar in the blood. "This is rather surprising,'' he wrote indignantly, for 
there were still "big jobs to be done" and ''no time to sit around and mope. 

I have lots of energy, and it does not bother me a bit to drive 175 miles a 
day. Sunday I did that and also gave three talks:" 

Perhaps will-power did win the day, for by March he reported with relief 
that his tests had "registered normal" again, and that, in fact, he was 
feeling so well he was "sort of planning to take a vacation in Sweden during 
the summer of 1957 if everything is 0.K. with the world and with us all." 

Gust was also becoming more involved in the progress of his grandchildren, 
and wrote, "I am so very proud, and only wish Mother had lived longer to en- 
joy being with them." The grandchildren in turn vied foe Hie attention and 
personal letters. 

Gust had the ability to relate warmly to young people, which was just 


as well, since much of his assigned speaking was at church camps and youth 
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groups. With his boundless enthusiasm, he influenced a number of young people 
(including his own grandson") to enter into the Christian ministry. 

By spring he was glad to report, "Evidently they still want me here in 
Illinois. I have been expecting this job would fold since they have heard 
pe almost everywhere. But so far I still have lots of calls. It keeps me 
happily occupied, and most of all, it helps me feel I am being used by God." 
This was still and always his primary concern. 

A welcome break in June was a trip to the West Coast and Canada "to 
visit with my two brothers and sister, and to attend the Baptist Convention 
at Seattle." The break was all Gust could have asked. On the "fine, scenic 
train route" through Minnesota, he reminisced about the two summers he spent 
in that state "as a student preacher shepherding some small Swedish Baptist 
churches;'' and noted also, "What lovely country this is, with lakes, park- 
like woods, and miles of lilac hedges in bloom."' In Washington State, peace 
and quiet continued amidst "the lovely setting, surronnded by fir trees 


' with nothing more pressing on the agenda than 


and yet overlooking the ocean,' 
"I may go fishing today!" 

He turned 69 while there, and remarked, "Maybe it would be better not 
to speak of the years?'"' Nevertheless, he did not hesitate to preen himself 
a little over his youthful appearance, especially when he had an unexpected 
visit with that year's "Miss Universe." Gust admired a beautiful woman as 
much aS any man, and wrote, "Last Saturday we ran into the Swedish 'Miss 
Universe’. She was here to model in one of the large stores and was an attrac- 
tion everywhere she went. I talked Swedish to her, and she seemingly enjoyed 
that." No more than Gust, one can be sure: 

Much more prosaic was his faithful attendance at the Convention, where he 


had "the chance to meet many friends from Burma." He added, "We plan to 


te 
Now the Rev. James Tinzmann, also a Baptist minister. 
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present a dialogue based on real experiences in Burma." 

Thus Gust continued to keep in touch with the Mission field. In the fal), 
he wrote, "We have a special meeting with some Burmese students in Champaign," 
and then again, "In our party speaking we have a lady whom I knew in Burma." 
Often there were visitors from Burma stopping in Springfield to see hin. 

A letter written after returning from the West coast described his 
renewed activities: "We are now in the midst of our annual associations; we 
have 16 of them. Often we travel by night, or at least until midnight, 
snatch 5 or 6 hours sleep, then are up travelling some more to attend meetings 
by 9:30. This is really hard work, and I have had no time to myself at all. 
On Sundays I am booked for the next three months. In October we have our 
State Convention, and in November I will be in Minnesota and in Indiana." 

In a vein both ironic and a trifle cocky he concluded, "Otherwise I am 
keeping fairly busy:" 

He drove hundreds of miles in fog, rain, sleet, and snow. As he said 
in one letter, "It surely is cold, although driving along our modern highways, 
even during a heavy snow, is not too bad. By gojng slow and using a bit of 
care, I can always negotiate.'' But more and more he opted to fly when prac- 
tical. He never ceased to be impressed by air travel; he was on the brink 
of the jet age and ready for it. 

Indeed, the wonders of modern technology fascinated Gust. In a speech made 
at the Baptist Assembly at Green Lake, he beamingly predicted that missionaries 
would soon be transported to foreign lands by jet planes and would do their 
touring by helicopter. It is a commentary on the times that the congregation 
found this to be singularly hilarious. 

On January 2nd, and on a more serious note, he recalled, "Today it is 
exactly a year ago since you came for Mother's funeral, a sad day:" 


In the same letter he remarked, "This year I will be 70 years old. 
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Seventy sounds so very old, although I am able to be full of activity. Just 
now I have an invitation to speak at a big youth rally in Detroit, and then 
give the message at a banquet. I can't understand why these youngsters call 
on an old man like me, but I will go there and do my best for then." 

In answer to a return letter he wrote, "No, I do not feel old in ny 
mind, although I have been wondering if I should not hand in my resignation 
pretty soon." On the other hand, he said, "I am still quite strong. When 
in White Hall last Friday I talked five different times during the day and 
some of those sessions were an hour long. I drove there and back again for 


a total of 114 miles. So I guess I cannot be too decrepit. And besides 
that, he added, "I have had an increase in pay, believe it or not!" 

As spring approached, Gust seemed to lose interest in the projected 
Sweden trip. He found many excuses: "I have a lot of work to do; I need to 
make a little more money; the gasoline situation in Europe is bad; I need to 


" and so on. 


fix up the house,' 
Perceptive readers might have suspected another and more important 
reason. The first hint of things to come was a brief, almost laconic state- 
ment, "I am going out for dinner this evening. I am tired of eating alone." 
By summer he was admitting that a certain widow named Mrs. Wood "fills a very 
distinct need in my existence." 
He even started refurbishing the house, which raised more speculations. 
"I have painted the whole house," he wrote. "What a job: I will go over the 
walls inside too." No doubt about it, he was making some determined efforts 
for the future: 
In spite of this strong, new incentive to remain in Springfield, Gust 
did not neglect an invitation to go fishing in Minnesota with some "old cronies," 
One of whom he had not seen for 45 years: It was while here that Gust - in 


his words - "received a call to become Acting President of the Baptist Missionary 


Training School in Chicago. I may take the job, but if I do, I will keep my 
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house in Springfield and go back and forth. I'll have an apartment at the 
school." 

A further and continuing consideration, of course, was his state of health. 
In the summer of 1957 the doctor clamped down firmly on Gust with dire threats 
of imminent coma, gangrene, and blindness "and all those terrible things that 


follow diabetes," 


wrote Gust. However, under treatment he soon felt well 
enough to take on the additional responsibility of the School. "So now I 
hope to be in Chicago on August 27th to step into my new job." 

Transfer to Chicago did nothing to dampen his ardor for the gracious 
Mrs. Wood. Indeed, the idea of waiting out the school year became intolerable, 
and Gustaf and Opal decided tocelebrate their wedding vows in November. The 
marriage started under less than ideal conditions, with Gust gone most of the 
week and Opal tied to her own heavy work schedule at the office of the Baptist 
State Headquarters. Nevertheless, they were content. 

"It is such a pleasure to arrive home Friday and be able to spend three 


" wrote Gust, "and when 


days with Opal, and to find food and warmth and care,' 
I go she sends me off with a kiss."' A tremendous boon was the fact that Opal 
proved to be an excellent chauffeur. "She is a very good driver, which helps 
a lot as I can relax and meditate." 

So the eventful year slipped into 1958, with Opal for the first time joining 
the family festivities at Christmas and the New Year. 

Gust pursued interim administrative duties at the Missionary Training 
School with his usual energy and an expertise born of long experience, but 
was glad in the spring to be able to turm over the reigns to his successor. 
Constant commuting between Chicago and Springfield was wearing. 

In September he would rejoin the Illinois State staff when, besides 


promoting missions, he would assist in pastoral relations. Until that time, 


however, he had the summer to enjoy a long-delayed honeymoon with Opal. 
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In January of 1959 he wrote, "Well, time marches on!", this in reference 
to a portrait of himself about which he commented wryly, "Considering every- 
thing it turned out well, better looking than I am. All the wrinkles and 
plemishes gone:" 

After this, one or two hints of diminished initiative began to creep 
into Gust's letters. Winters were becoming longer and more intolerable. "We 
certainly are having cold and winterish weather these days. Streets and high- 
ways are very hazardous. I've cancelled some of my speaking engagements. I 
do not feel the need to work so hard any more." To Myrtle he wrote, "I am 
slowing down a bit." 

Although he and Opal attended the Baptist Convention in Des Moines in the 
spring, Gust wrote again in the summer along similar lines: "I am not working 
very hard. I mainly try to keep cool.'' The heat had never seemed so intense. 
In August he wrote, "We will drive to Green Lake, but I have no part on the 
program. We go merely to meet old missionary friends and loaf." 

There were still invitations to speak, including youth rallies in Missouri 
and Colorado during the fall, and various lesser efforts in local churches. 
Nevertheless, the tone of Gust'’s letters remained low key. He wrote, "Well, 
as long as health and strength is given me I am glad to be busy," but added in 
the same paragraph, "I often wish I could go in the same way Mother did." 

He also reported on the final dispensation of the Edna Sword Nenerial 
fund. "It will be a permanent fund invested by our Mission Board as a scholar- 
ship for students at the Kutkai Bible Training School. Mother's name will be 
kept alive for many years to come."' It was evident that the intervening years 
had in no way dimmed his memory, even though they had eased the loss. 

Another reminder of passing years was the onset of a uric acid condition, 
resulting in an inflammation of his big right toe. "I cannot wear a shoe," 


he complained, and assured everyone it was no laughing matter when he delivered 
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his shoeless sermons: "On the 2nd I will fily to Moline and speak there twice. 
I hope my toe will behave. My sore toe and constant rash remind me I am 
diabetic and help keep me humble. Well, just so I can be useful until the eng." 

In October Gust flew to Seattle. "I have been here now one week and during 
this time have poured out my soul for missions eleven times. Today - how 
come? - I'm free. People have seemingly liked my addresses. Some probably 
don't mean what they say, but some do, I hope!" 

If Gust's more informal pace was, by his standards, "slowing down", 
he at least enjoyed more flexibility. "I do a lot of speaking as usual, but 
now it is up to me to accept or reject. I can work hard or not, as I please, 

I really have no boss. If I get tired I can go home and rest, and I do. 
But I have speaking engagements in Nebraska, Wisconsin, and Michigan, and in 
many churches in Illinois. So I won't rust up - I'll wear out first." 

Some part-time office work that was keeping Gust from "rusting up" was his 
position as director of pastoral relations. "It is a job that never ends," 
he wrote. ''The pastoral candidates want large, fine churches with good par- 
sonages and salary. Churches, on the other hand, want fine, well-educated 
ministers who must be good mixers, not too old, not too young, not too small, 
not too fat, spiritual and warm but good and forceful leaders, etc. etc. It 
is a problem to find the right man for the right place:" 

He was beginning to feel burdened by the pressures. "At times I have a 
good notion to stop my work at the office and just do as I darn please," he 
wrote Dorothy. "Then I could take time to spend a couple of days with you and 
Ruth occasionally, and just laze around and do some reading. But I suppose I 
won't do it until it is too late." 

Fateful words. Immediately after this Gust made a difficult tour to 
Nebraska, after which he suffered a collapse. To tell it in his own words, 


"I held forth for eight whole days speaking once or twice daily. I will not 
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undertake such an assignment again, as I was all tired out when I came home. 
I had a sort of collapse the next morning and it sure scared me. It did not 
leave any effects (as far as I can feel now) but it was a timely warning." 
Even so, the Nebraska trip had been in a sense a significant pilgrimage. 
"I saw the tombstones of Ola and Minnie Hanson," he wrote. "Standing there 
and looking at those graves brought back so many memories, such as our first 
journey to Burma with the Hansons. I could hear their voices and see them and 
Mother. So I felt a bit subdued all day. The past kept rolling upebebore me.'' 
After this, Gust cancelled most speaking engagements, and instead con- 
centrated on being "busy at the office trying to fit pastors into churches." 
Still, there was a long-standing and urgent commitment in Colorado, and 
Opal had arranged to go along. Thus it was that they endured a most unpleasant 
journey. Their train ran into a car and killed the driver. Because of this 
the train was three hours late, and Gust and Opal missed their connections in 
St. Louis. That meant they spent all of Thanksgiving Day in the railroad station. 
Gust made frantic calls to the airport, but all planes were booked to capacity. 


" wrote Gust. A room on the train 


"In general, a very unhappy Thanksgiving:' 
which had been reserved weeks ahead was, of course, lost. "All we got were 
two upper bunks - terrible! But we arrived Saturday morning and I spoke 
six times, so we made up for it."' Gust was finding that missionary travel in 
the United States could be as arduous as it had been in Burma: 

Nevertheless, he promised that he and Opal were still planning to drive 
to Chicago for the Christmas holidays, come snow or high water. So the year 
1960 began. 

In January, Gust received a call to be interim pastor in Morris, Illinois, 
which he refused. He also was invited to attend meetings in Southerm California 


('tempting,'' he said) and in Kansas, but turned down all. The Colorado trip had 


soured him on extensive tours. He did agree to speak locally, as in Kewanee, 
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"the town where I lived when I came from Sweden as a scared greenhorn some 
56 years ago." But by and large he was being cautious. 

On April 22nd Gust wrote a rather depressed letter stating that he had 
just heard of the death of his brother Nils from a heart weeacie. "I visited 
with him when I was there three years ago, and he looked so well at that time. 
My family is getting smaller." 

This was Gust's last letter till May 10, as he too was then struck down 
with a severe heart attack. When able, he wrote to his daughters, "Tt seems 
a long time since you stood beside my bed, and yet it is only about a week 
ago. Though the days are long and I have to exercise much patience, time 
marches on. From all reports and according to my own feelings, I have made 
good progress and the heart is healing well. I feel ready to leave for home 
now, but no promise has been given." 

Hospital routine was intolerable to Gust. "I am making progress, but 
it is entirely too slow to suit me. Time drags so slowly, both day and night. 

I am beginning to hate hospital food." And, "I know I will have to be absolutely 
idle for one whole month. It makes me mad:" 

On May 19 he finally was released, and wrote, ''Thanks be I am home again. 

I am feeling just fine.'’ He decided to fill his time labeling and classifying 
photographs and reviewing some unfinished manuscripts, but complained, "Being 
confined to the house is getting on my nerves. Never in my life have I followed 
the policy of safety first. If I had, I certainly would not have gone as a 
missionary to Burma:" 

On June lst Gust received an early 73rd birthday gift from Dorothy and 
wrote, "The record with all the old-fashioned Gospel hymns that I love so much 
Came today, and I just had to set up the machine so I could hear all these songs 
again, and it did my heart good. I just needed something like that." 


Although Gust chafed under his restrictions, he acknowledged, "I am not 
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as spry as I should be. When I try to walk a few steps too: far, or work 
at something even as light as typing, I tire so quickly." 

Despite this, he stayed with his typewriter and accomplished tasks he had 
put off during more active days. "I am trying to translate all the Swedish 
articles I wrote while we were in Namkham," he wrote. "I am having the time 
of my life writing up my experiences as a missionary, with my scrapbook as a 
guide. By the time I am done I will have close to 300 typewritten pages, so 
much has happened in my lifetime!" 

With something interesting to do, his outlook improved. "I am feeling 
much better, and am having a vacation right here at home. Soon I am going 
to ask if I can do a little driving again, as I love that, and hate to be 
dependent upon Opal." 

He also was hoping to visit Dorothy and Ruth in Chicago. "I will hang 
around and visit a bit. I feel I must do that." 

He was coming to terms with his limitations. "I still can't stand any 
hard physical work or any real excitement, but am learning to live with it. 
Being both diabetic and suffering from coronary trouble, I know I will not 
be bothered by any life insurance agents. There is always something to be 
thankful for - ha, ha:" 

A month later, Gust - though still an invalid - was looking forward to 
his first return to the pulpit. "I am scheduled to be in Decatur and to speak 
a couple of weeks from now. This will be my first attempt. Speaking, however, 
never did bother me," and added, "Considering two such serious ailments at age 


73, maybe I'm not doing so bad at that. 


' and in 


Gust continued to improve although he had his "ups and downs,' 
August was able to report that he was back in the office every day. "The 


doctor told me my blood pressure is about normal so I may start going places 


again. We may even fly to Washington State for some meetings." However, in 
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September he remarked, "I am not feeling too good. My diabetes bothers nme, 
Diabetes requires physical exercise to burn up some sugar, but then my foolish 
heart vetoes that. So what to do?" But, as he said, "I'm still kicking." 

If Gust could just remain long enough to do a little promoting for 
Burma missions, he felt happy and rejuvenated, as was apparent in this letter: 
"Last Sunday Opal and I drove to Trenton 100 miles south from here and I gave 
a missionary talk. Then we had the fun of taking part in apot-luck luncheon 
and drove home again. It was really a wonderfully nice day and we congratulated 
ourselves on being so fortunate. This is the work I really like. Next 
Sunday we go to a place about 70 miles north and go through the same perfor- 
mance. So you see we are just having a joyous time." 

In October he wrote, "Pretty soon my job with the Illinois State Conven- 
tion will come to an end. It will be fun to be free of any responsibility 
whatsoever. I have not been in such circumstances since I was twelve years 
Old. Even before that I sold newspapers and worked in a barber shop soaping 
folks, but that was only part-time. Ever since, I have had to earn my own 
bread." 

By November he felt well enough to go with Opal to Seattle to attend the 


' and to preach a sermon 


Baptist Convention, to be “busy every day speaking,’ 
at a church in Tacoma, Washington. 

So 1960 ended with Gust still doing what he loved best. 

Understandably, Gust at this time acquired a renewed interest in the role 
of mind and spirit in bodily health. "I have become much interested in a book 
on Christian healing," he wrote. "I have always believed in healing by faith, 
and some day may preach on this neglected ministry of the Christian church." 

It was a hopeful antidote to the fatigue he expressed in other letters, 


such as this one: ''We drove to Flora to visit with Opal's folks. Opal drove 


all the way so I sat there merely as a retired and tired former missionary." 
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In spite of being "tired and retired," he reported in the spring that he 
pad recovered enough to enjoy some gardening, a small but impressive victory 
jn his battle for health. Increasingly homebound, he wrote, "Well, now it 
is my turn to stay at home, and my wife is the one who does the travelling." 

Gust could not complain he was forgotten, however. On his 74th birthday 
he wrote, "The office staff here in Springfield surprised me by walking in 
singing ‘Happy Birthday.' Opal also brought me coffee in bed, and friends 
brought roses, so I felt festive as well as humbled by all this attention." 
Regarding his age he added, "I am still hanging on. I feel that when a person 
has reached 74, it must be expected the body will cease to function as in 
younger days." 

Even so, he doggedly pursued his special interests, and in the same letter 
reported plans to speak in Decatur and Jacksonville and Joliet and Park Ridge. 
"So I will be around for a while," he wrote, but sometimes he did become dis- 
couraged. "Eating and anxiety bring on my coronary occlusions and give me 
severe pain. Sometimes I wonder if life is worth living when a person has to 
be so exceedingly careful." 

The summer passed, and in October he wrote, "I have been bothered at 
night with extreme chest pain. So I have not taken on any more speaking engage- 
ments and will not do so until springtime comes around. I have done my share 
of speaking, and will just take it easy for a while. Well, I am thankful that 
I have been strong and active until now."' And in November, "I am getting to 
like being lazy and retired and to have no speeches to make nor long drives 
ahead now that winter is at hand with snow and slippery, icy roads." And still 
later, "As for me, I am not doing much of anything. I simply am not able. If 
I walk or exert myself even a little, the pain becomes unbearable, so about the 
only thing I can do is stay in the house and read and do a little writing. I 


am also trying to revive my interest in painting, as that takes no physical 
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strength to speak of.'' On December 6 he made the painful admission: "It is 
clear my working days are over." 

Gust found the strength to go with Opal to Chicago for the Christmas 
holidays, which he enjoyed as much as his intermittent pain would allow. 
"Christmas 1961 belongs now to the great past," he wrote. "We enjoyed our visit 
and celebration with you all. God's richest blessings upon you for the coming 
year - come what may:" 

Perhaps Gust sensed some premonition, for shortly after this letter he 
was seized with yet another heart attack and once again was hospitalized. His 
will to live was strong, however, and by March he was convalescing at home and 
able to write cheerfully about the onset of spring. "It seems we are to have 
spring once more. It sure makes me feel good. In fact, I took my car out to 
a friend's house and chewed rags for a bit. Thus I feel like a bird let out 
of his cage. For a change it feels good." 

As a native Swede, Gust never did quite master some of the American idioms, 
but all were glad he felt capable of "chewing rags" again: 

With his return from the hospital, he set to work once more on his writing. 
"I have screwed up some initiative and now am working on my dormant manuscript,’ 
he wrote. "How long my ambition will last I know not. Our yard also needs 
fixing up, but my condition is such that if I do anything at all, it has to be 
done in piecemeal (sic.)." 

Concerning his outlook, he noted, "It takes very strong wings of faith 
to lift us over and above everyday reality and the fact that we grow weaker and 
more susceptible to illness and less prone to recover when we reach old age." 

By this time he was suffering more or less continuously from pain. "I 
am getting on fairly well, though I have my spells. By rights I should be 
flying to Boston this week but did not feel up to it. It gripes me that I had 


to cancel. I'm wondering if I will be able to stand our trip to Philadelphia in 
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June in order to attend our Baptist Convention and to celebrate our new national 
Baptist headquarters in Valley Forge. Also I had a letter from my niece in 
Sweden who asks me to come home for a visit. I do have the means, but again 

I fear I could not because of my heart condition." 

He still kept in touch with constituents in Burma, and reported, "From 
Burma we have good news of progress made in our Mission - new converts and 
many baptisms although the political situation remains worrisome." 

On April 4th Gust wrote, "I must strike off a couple of lines % let you 
know I am still in the land of the living, although at times I feel I am very 
close to the border. I was to see the doctor. When I tell him I have these 
chest pains as soon as I exert myself ever so little, he just looks at me and 
has not a word to say. How helpless these doctors are when the human machinery 
is worn out, as mine is. But I have to be thankful I had good health until my 
heart attack a couple of years ago. Greetings to all of you and much love." 

That was his last letter. On Easter Sunday, April 22, 1962, Gust suf- 
fered his final agonizing heart attack. Contorted with pain and calling fran- 
tically for relief, Gust died hard, filled even then with too much vitality to 
let go. 

Tributes to Gust poured in from all parts of the world. As stated in the 
eulogy, 'We express gratitude for this mighty man of faith who has been called 
to be with his Lord. Dr. Sword was a man of great talent, a toolmaker by trade, 
then a preacher, pastor, missionary, teacher, carpenter, blacksmith, Army 
officer, administrator, author, and artist, but most of all an ambassador for 
Jesus Christ. We shall always remember Gust as a dedicated, enthusiastic 
missionary grateful for the past, challenged by the present, preparing for the 
future. | 

"It is most fitting that on Easter morning Gustaf Sword should be called. 
There is no doubt in our minds that he has heard the Lord say, ‘Well done, thou 


good and faithful servant.'" 
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ODYSSEY'S END: EDNA'S STORY 


Missionary housing in Burma had always been adequate, even superior in 
some respects. Yet Edna was never free from niggling reminders that the houses 
were Mission property. To have their own home at last, therefore, was a 
special joy. 

After the hectic summer as interim pastor's wife at Holden, and as 
speaker and missionary speaker at conventions, assemblies, and various other 
meetings around the country, it was marvelous to settle finally in one place. 

The house, framed between trees and set off by a miniature white picket 
fence, was cozy and attractive as Edna had hoped. "It is lovely to be 'put' 


' she wrote. Under her watchful 


again, and to know where one's things are,’ 
eye, the yard and garden too began to take shape and bloon. 
Edna lost no time sending a description to her sister: "It is small, but 
has two bedrooms, a recreation room in the basement, and an attached garage, 
and there is a patio and large yard. The location is good, on a boulevard 
with a parkway. We really do feel luxurious!" Life could hardly be more 
abundant, and she could not wait for family to come and approve. 
By October Edna felt established enough to assume further responsibilities. 
She taught Sunday School and spoke to youth groups, and received a barrage of 
invitations to appear at churches, conferences, and women's missionary societies. 
So it was on October 20, 1952, that she wrote her sister, "I am just about 
ready to take off for Chicago but have a few moments to spare, so thought I 
would put them to good use and talk to you. I am supposed to speak to the 
Chicago Baptist Mission Union tomorrow at an all-day meeting, and to speak to 
the Morgan Park group on Friday. May God help me to put the messages across.’ 
If there was a tinge of anxiety in her letter, it was that she was still 
fighting a losing battle with chronic fatigue. "I just wish I could get over 


feeling so weary, and could feel really peppy again. It seems as though I have 
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been tired for a couple of years, and somehow or another, I never seem able to 
feel rested before some new event looms. Well, just so I can keep strength 
enough to get the work done,'' she added, "I guess I should feel thankful." 

Edna's trips to Chicago were especially appreciated by her daughters, 
as they afforded rare opportunities to have their mother to themselves for 
brief snatches of time. Sandwiched between speeches and meetings were delight- 
ful lunches at Marshall Field's, or long and comfortable talks over the coffee 
cups. Since the only other visits seemed to be at Christmas, when holiday 
activities crowded each day to overflowing, it was important to make each 
moment count. 

Edna was as glad as Gust to observe those Christmases on schedule. Having 
suffered some thirty years of delayed gift-giving, she compensated by planning 
and shopping months ahead. In a letter written in October she wrote, "I went 


downtown and bought all my Christmas presents." 


and added characteristically, 
"As for me, I would like just anything!" Truly, her best present was just to 
be home with family. 

Despite her desire and intention to "stay put and keep house,'' Edna found 
herself on the road much of the time. Winter snows had not yet melted before 
she was travelling a demanding itinerary, sometimes alone, more frequently 
with Gust. 

As in Burma, she was still Gust's most loyal admirer, and never failed to 
enlarge upon his accomplishments. After their return from the annual Baptist 
convention, she wrote, "We arrived home yesterday after a good trip. Gust's 
speech went over super-well. Some of the ladies said to me, ‘Your husband's 
speech was the best thing on the whole program:'" 

Now that she was back in the States, Edna finally had occasion to enjoy 


some of the cultural events and shopping excursions she had missed so sorely 


in Burma. After a visit with her sister in Kansas City, she overflowed with 
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gratitude. 


" she wrote. "I enjoyed every minute! Every 


"Thankyou for the lovely visit, 
evening I felt as though I had had a Red-letter Day. Thankyou for the opera, 
povies, T.V. programs, good food, trips downtown, and for the beautiful corsage." 
These visits were, to Edna, the ultimate in civilized entertainment, the culmi- 
nation of hopeful anticipation, the reward for years of labor and patient waiting 
in Burma. 

Edna continued to perform duties as a cordial hostess, even though on a 
lesser scale, and dten mentioned the comings and goings of house guests - usually 
missionaries or visitors from Burma. In April of 1953 she wrote, "Monday Mrs. 
Payne from the Burma Y.M.C.A. will be coming." And in June: "U Ba Han, the 
Burmese administrator in charge of the seminary in Rangoon is here as our 
house guest. He has been here about two weeks."' Guests were invariably given 
the "Lincoln Tour." In addition, Edna entertained staff members of the Baptist 
State Office, and enjoyed visits from children and grandchildren, so days at 
home were fully occupied and sociable. 

In the fall of 1954 Gust and Edna observed their fortieth wedding anni- 
versary. Family and friends came to congratulate and feast, while Edna beamed 
and reminisced and agreed she could testify to forty incredible years: When 
she married Gust in 1914, she had never heard of the Kachins. Missions had 
been the responsibility of other people, and Burma had been only a remote spot 
on the other side of the globe. 

This was the year too that Gust taught a brief course at Central Seminary 
in Kansas City, so Edna came to terms with the realization that Gust would 
never in fact retire. However, with her own agenda and considerable social 
activities, Edna found the weeks passed quickly. And if the days seemed long, 
She could always travel to Kansas City. 


It was on one such occasion that she described her arrival and a pleasant 
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surprise. Edna was still incorrigibly sentimental, delighting in remembrances 
of all kinds. She wrote: "Arrived here last evening on the train at 9:00 P.o, 
Drove right out to the house and had a little visit and then...I went upstairs 
and ... on my dresser was a bouquet of beautiful red roses. Thrill! Thrill! 
And the card said, ‘Happy Anniversary from Dorothy and Ruth.' Thankyou both 
very much indeed: They are just beautiful! It was a lovely thoughtful deed 
on your part." 

Then too, Edna was occupied with typing the 70-plus pages of Gust's 
manuscript for which she received such hard-won thanks. Most of this was 
necessarily accomplished during the winter months, as in the summer she and 
Gust were invited again to take part as Burma representatives in the Mission 
Conference at the Baptist Assemby in Green Lake. 

One afternoon there, after a long day of meetings, Edna was hiking up 
a grassy slope when she suddenly experienced an enormous surge of pain in 
her chest. Assuming she was suffering from acute indigestion, she staggered 
with help to the hotel and collapsed on a couch. Since this did little to 
relieve discomfort, she was moved to the deeeabiy's infirmary where a compe- 
tent physician diagnosed a heart attack. Edna remained in the hospital at 
Green Lake for several weeks until the immediate danger had passed. 

It had been an ominous alarm, but one which neither Gust nor Edna heeded 
sufficiently. When Edna returned to Springfield, she assumed the same re- 
sponsibilities as before. The rest of the family was only barely and belatedly 
aware of the gravity of the emergency. 

Edna had a tendency to overdo the "stiff upper lip" peuiie: and Gust 
became so paralyzed with anxiety that he could cope only by denying the serious~ 
ness of her condition. This resulted in some rather incomprehensible behavior, 
as once when Edna was preparing to ignore all symptoms of another incipient 


heart attack in order to keep a luncheon date with Ruth in the Chicago Loop. 
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Her reaction to horrified protests was simply distress at all the "fuss and 
pother!" 

Then too, in the midst of a missionary speaking tour the following spring, 
Edna sustained a serious injury to her foot. As she wrote on May 18th, 
"Today I had hoped to be on my way to the Convention at Denver. Instead I 
am home nursing my ankle: In Pontiac, as I was stepping off the train on to 
the stool, somehow or another my foot slipped and I went sprawling on the 
station platform. I gave my ankle a bad sprain and also got quite ij bruise on 
the knee. The foot specialist says it is impossible for me to go to Denver. 
I am terribly disappointed not to attend the Convention with Gust, but guess 
I must resign myself to the situation.” 

One of Edna's oft-repeated sayings was "What cannot be cured must be 


endured,"' 


and this accident was plainly another trying test of endurance. 

Since Edna was forced (possibly providentially) to stay home quietly 
and rest for a while, she found some pleasant diversion in her garden. "We 
have two 'snowball' bushes blooming like mad. They look so pretty! Our 
tulips are through blooming now, but they also were beautiful." Edna coaxed 
not only flowers but also fruits and vegetables from her yard. Her pride and 
joy was a graceful grape arbor, with fruit hanging lush and succulent across 
a trellis. Perhaps the variety of flora was not so exotic as in Burma, but 
it was nonetheless deeply satisfying: 

As spring turned into summer, Edna complained, "It's been so sultry the 
last week - real Burma weather:" On June 19th she wrote again, "It is hot: 
According to the radio it is 103 degrees. It is unbearable every place ex- 
cept in the basement." With her physical handicaps, Edna suffered acutely 
from the scorching summer heat of the Midwest plains. 


Even so, she soon felt sufficiently recovered to be on the move again, for 


on June 29th she wrote (with capital letters), "I'll be going to Jacksonville 
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for the State House Party:", "house party" being the title given by Baptist 
women to their State Association meetings. This was Edna's opportunity to 
bask in some limelight, as well as to share her first-hand knowledge of the 
mission endeavor. 

Edna was perpetually in demand as speaker at these women's church societies. 
Although most groups were situated locally in Central Illinois, she often 
journeyed to more distant points or to National conventions. As a result, 
she led a productive life sufficiently strenuous for any speaker, let alone 
one who was supposedly retired and moreover a semi-invalid crippled with a lame 
foot: 

Often she was asked to don her Kachin costume. Shewas not reluctant to 
do so, for she looked exceedingly handsome in it, and naturally took pleasure 
in the interest and admiration of her audience. Ruth saw her in full regalia 
at one of the Convention booths and noted with pride how imposing Edna appeared 
in the dark rich colors and rough weave of the skirt and leggings, the masses 
of silver on a black velvet jacket, and the high colorful turban. Attraction 
to the Burma booth was not only because of curiosity regarding missions: 

In May of 1955, Edna wrote that she and Gust would be driving to Atlantic 
City in order to attend the Baptist Convention. It was the last time she 
would see and visit with Mrs. Ola Hanson, the "Minnie'' Hanson who had been 
her respected elder guide and mentor throughout the earliest days in Namkhan. 
Being with her recalled many vivid scenes, both happy and poignant. It was 
a time for remembering and reliving the past, and for a while Edna felt young 
again. In September word came that Mrs. Hanson had suffered a stroke and was 
confined to her bed, and - as stated in one letter - that she had "failed 


rapidly since we saw her in Atlantic City.'' To Edna the passing of Minnie 
Hanson marked the end of an era. 


As winter approached, Edna was forced to reduce her speaking schedule, not 
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only because of the inclement weather but also because she was suffering from 
edema of the legs and ankles. Furthermore, sedation prescribed by her doctor 
did nothing to enhance her energy. 

Edna was well aware that her health was precarious. Acceptance of her 
infirmities, if reluctant, was calmly realistic. She had lived for years 
with high blood pressure and heart trouble, and had long since understood 
her limitations. Her only concern (as she told her daughters) was lest she 
suffer a disabling stroke and ''become a burden" to Gust. Otherwise she ex- 
pressed no fear, but rather continued to live each day as fully as health 
would permit. 

Therefore, as Christmas of 1955 approached, Edna anticipated and pre- 
pared for the holidays with her usual enthusiasm. As she wrote Dorothy and 
Ruth on December 3rd, "Your letters arrived this morning - many thanks. Yes, 
the Christmas arrangements sound very good to us, wand we'll do our best to 
fall in with your plans as far as we are physically able. My shopping is 
about done - I even have most of my presents wrapped: Our cards are bought 
but not addressed as yet. Have also made three kinds of cookies."' Clearly 
Edna was baking cookies for a tomorrow she expected to share. 

Although Edna now restricted most of her outings to brief daytime jaunts 
with Gust, she still sccepted some less strenuous engagements. Just two 
weeks before Christmas she wrote, "I am to give a talk to a group here in 
Springfield on Monday evening, and one to a Women's Society at Rosetta on 
Thursday." Also, she (along with Gust) had received a well-deserved award 
from the American Baptist Mission Society at impressive ceremonies in the 
Central Baptist Church in Springield. Thus she was an active missionary to 
the last. 

The only hint that all was not perfect during the holiday season was 


a brief comment about a cold she had. "Dad has gone to Quincy," she wrote, 
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"and I was supposed to have gone with him. But as I have been having a chest 
cold I thought I'd better not go and get over-tired. It is better, but I'm 
still coughing. Trust it will soon be gone." 

With all preparations made, she and Gust were soon on their way to 
Chicago for the annual family conclave, Edna the benevolent matriarch bearing 
gifts for her now-considerable progeny. It was a fitting climax, this 
time of loving and giving. 

Although Edna appeared winsome as ever, it was evident to Dorothy and 
Ruth that she was failing. Ruth determined to go to Springfield as soon as 
possible, with some sort of half-conscious notion of thereby delaying the 
inevitable and of allaying her own cold fear. 

Unaware of the real reason and no doubt somewhat perplexed as to the 
urgency of a visit so soon after Christmas, Edna's response was less than 
enthusiastic. "You are welcome to come see us anytime, but it would be a little 


' she wrote. 


more convenient when the weather is warmer,' 

There was no time to wait for the weather to be warmer. There was no 
time at all. On December 28th Edna wrote her last letter, a note of thanks 
to Dorothy: 

"A Happy New Year: Christmas is past and the New Year will soon be 
coming in. Thankyou for all your hospitality. We enjoyed everything so very 
much. And many thanks to you all for the lovely Christmas gifts. I wore 
my new housecoat this morning and am looking forward to using the bath powder, 
perfume, and handkerchiefs. As a whole, this past year has been very satis- 
factory, and I believe it will be a good year in 1956 also. May it be a good 
year for all of us." 

On the threshold of that year, on New Year's Day, 1956, Edna died her 


remarkable and peaceful death, leaving a stricken and stunned family to grieve 


deeply its loss. 
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Edna was never sufficiently aware of her profound impact upon others. 
She exuded a sort of shining goodness that inspired not only love in the 
family but also devotion and respect among those who knew her well: the Kachins, 
her many loyal friends, and denominational colleagues. 

Upon her death, the Mission Board published a special resolution in her 
honor. Noting that Edna had possessed a warm personality and had demonstrated 
the ability to present the cause of missions among the Kachin people appealingly, 
the Board stated: 

"Be it resolved that while we rejoice in the accomplishments 

of this good woman, we extend to her husband and their two 
daughters the Board's sympathy, praying that the God of all 
comfort will strengthen and sustain them, and 

Be it further resolved that our appreciation for the con- 
tribution made by this capable and radiant Christian woman 

be recorded in our minutes. New York, N.Y., January 17, 1956." 

The statement was recognition too long delayed; yet it brought comfort 
to Gust. The part that struck him most forcefully was the word "radiant." 
Yes, that was it; he would write a memorial tribute to her and title it 
"A Radiant Life'' and it would read as follows: 


* * * * * * * * * 


A RADIANT LIFE 


The Early Days 


The Swedish Baptist Church in Bridgeport, Connecticut was welcoming 
anew minister: For the occasion I had been drafted to serve on the committee 
in charge of refreshments. Since I was busy running up and down the stairs 
I missed the whole program of welcome to the pastor and his family. I had 
not even seen the new minister. Curious to know what he ‘looked like, I 
cautiously peeked through a crack in the door and saw the family seated on 
the platform. Among them was a girl of 16. Upon seeing her I forgot to 


look at the others. She was beautiful, and something told me, "She is going 
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to be my wife." 

After the program of welcome, the doors were thrown open, and all 
were welcomed to the side room to partake of refreshments. We committee 
members were all dressed in white, and now it was our turn to shine. Flushed 
and puffed up by my own importance, I ran to and fro, and made my way close 
to the young lady many more times than necessary. The sweet sixteen pointed 
to me and asked a friend, "Who is that fellow?" That night I walked home 
tired but exceedingly happy. She had actually noticed me: 

Not many weeks after this we became more than good friends; we fell in 
love. Anything that concerned her interested me tremendously. Enraptured, I 
listened to her life story. 

Her father, Theodore Grandin, a Baptist preacher from Sweden, had married 
Jeanette Wingren, the daughter of Dr. Eric Wingren, editor and publisher of 
Nya Wecko Posten, a denominational weekly read faithfully by all Swedish Baptists. 
The Reverend Grandin had been called first to the Swedish Baptist Church in 
Moline, Illinois, and it was there in the parsonage that Edna was born. Her 
father did not remain long in Moline, for he received calls to Chicago, then 
to Michigan, and finally = Cadillac where he remained for several years 
before moving to Bridgeport where he was to serve as pastor of the church where 
I was a member. 

After three or four years Rev. Grandin accepted a call to Brooklyn. By 
this time, Edna - having graduated from high school and business college - 
had secured a good position as private secretary in a New York firm. In the 
meantime I had decided to become a Baptist minister. I was preparing myself 
for this work when Edna and I became formally engaged at Christmas in 1913. 

The following year we were married in Manistique, Michigan, where Rev. Grandin 
now was serving the local Swedish Baptist church. 


We set up housekeeping and began our married life in Greeley, Colorado, 
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where I began my ministry in a small country church. 


The Call to Foreign Missions 


An invitation then came from a Baptist church in South Chicago, and so 
we moved. There Edna became a mother for the first time when we welcomed our 
daughter Dorothy. After another couple of years we could not resist a call 
from Des Moines, Iowa to pastor the Swedish Baptist Church. In this pastorate 
I came under the influence of a number of missionaries and gradually became 
interested in serving overseas. 

The Student Volunteers of America met for a great convention in Des Moines 
during the holiday season of 1919. Edna was unable to attend the meetings, but 
I was at all the sessions. There were seven thousand students from all parts 
of the United States, and never before had I seen such a great number of color- 
ful delegates from all parts of the world. Never before had the claims of 
foreign missions been so powerfully and eloquently presented. Voices from 
foreign lands everywhere echoed, "Come over and help us:" When Sherwood Eddy, 
John R. Mott, Dr. George Truett, and other great men of faith pressed for 
recruits to “enter into the harvest'I could resist no longer. In tears I 
cried out in my heart, "Yes, Lord, here am I. Send me:" 

Dazed but happy after this momentous decision, I slowly walked home 
in the stillness of the night, thinking about all that had transpired. Suddenly 
I realized that this decision did not only affect me, but also my wife and 
child. I became panicstricken as I wondered how Edna would react to this 
proposed change in our lives. As I neared home I carefully rehearsed an account 
of sawe Nae taken place, but as I entered and faced my wife, my emotions 
carried me away, and I simply blurted out the happenings of the evening and 
what had transpired in my heart. Astonished, Edna heard me out and wept, 


while I stood there overcome and accusing myself of tactlessness. 
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After a while we regained composure and began to look at the matter more 
realistically. Because she did not share my excitement I tried to reassure he, 
by pointing out that even though I had made this commitment, there were a numbey 
of obstacles in the way. So we agreed not to worry, but to await developments 
and leave the matter in the hands of the Lord. We agreed to be willing to go 
or remain, whichever way God would lead. 

The way was made eminently clear, however, because doors opened as if by 
magic. Edna was never enthusiastic at the prospect of leaving family and 
friends in America; yet she said, "I am your wife, and if this is the work 
to which God has called us, then my duty is clear. I must obey His will re- 
gardless of my own feelings, and I am going with you." Once she made that 
decision, she never wavered. She gave unsparingly of herself and became a 
most able missionary. There are thousands of people in Burma who can testify 
to that, and who would "rise up and call her blessed." 

We were asked to appear before the Mission Board at the Convention in 
Buffalo, New York in 1920, and after passing all our tests with flying colors 
we were accepted and appointed by the American Baptist Foreign Mission Board 
to be evangelistic and general missionaries. We began to make ourselves 


ready to sail as soon as possible during the fall of 1920. 


On Our Way to Burma 


At the Convention in Buffalo we were introduced to Dr. and Mrs. Ola Hanson, 
well-known missionaries from Burma. When Mrs. (Minnie) Hanson asked us to 
which mission field we were going, we told her we didn't know, but thought it 
likely we would go to Assam, India. She then told us about the station at 
Namkham, Burma, from which she and her husband would soon retire, and said no 
missionary had been found yet to replace them. She told us about the Kachin 
people in Burma and how open and ready they were to hear the Gospel. She said 


they now had a written language, and that the Bible had been translated into 
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Kachin. She said, "We need someone to carry on in Namkham. We must return 
to our station in order to give all our time to completing the final re- 
vision and translation of the Bible. Would you be willing to come with us?" 
We told her that as far as we were concerned we were ready to go wherever the 
Mission Board would send us. Minnie Hanson lost no time presenting her 
request to the authorities, and so it was the Board assigned us to Namkhan. 
The Hansons expected to return in the fall or winter of 1920, and we 
were told to prepare to accompany them. We were delayed by a muenbier of cir- 
cumstances, but in time were booked to sail from New York on January 2nd of 
1921. The ship was to sail directly from New York to Rangoon, with stops at 
Port Said and Bombay. The First World War had just ended and ships were 
scarce and accommodations poor. We certainly did not travel in luxury: The 
ship was small, and huge waves washed over the bow and kept it in constant 


motion. However, Edna was a good sailor. 


Life Begins in Burma 


At last we arrived in Burma. The intense heat, the gloomy missionary 
guest house in Rangoon, and the strangeness of everything and everybody rather 
dampened our missionary enthusiasm. Our final destination was still far to 
the north, so we could not unpack. Rather, our freight and baggage greatly 
increased as we procured enough groceries and other goods to last for six 
months. So there was much running around in Rangoon, going through customs 
inspections, buying stores and equipment, and collecting stuff to send on by 
freight. 

We were happy when we finally were settled on the Mandalay train and 
could continue our journey. In Mandalay we had to transfer our belongings 
from the train to a river steamer, and after four days on that steamer even- 
tually landed in Bhamo. 

The friendliness of the Christian Kachins who came to the wharf to greet 
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us gave us much encouragement. However, we still had 70 miles to travel 
before we would reach our own mission station, and this last stretch had to be 
done by pony or carriers. The Hansons were to accompany us and stay with us 
for a time in order to acquaint us with the work. 

All our goods had to be repacked in order to be carried by mules. Bhamo 
was our last supply station, and we found there were still a number of 
things to buy. After several days we were ready to complete the last leg of 
our long journey. Dr. Hanson and I procured riding ponies. (The small native 
horses adapted to the rugged mountain terrain of northern Burma were always 
called "ponies.'') For Edna, Dorothy, and Minnie Hanson we obtained sedan 
chairs, carried by Chinese coolies. 

The Christian Kachins had purposely arranged to hold their annual meeting 
in a village half way to our destination. At least 1,000 people were gathered 
there, and the welcome they gave us was heartwarming. 

However, other experiences put our faith to the test. Because we were 
new, we had not learned how to travel. Moreover, many of the people were un- 
kempt and raw from the jungle, and we did not know how to respond to them. 
After two days we were on our way again to Namkham, our final destination. 

On the last day of our journey, as we were crossing one of the mountain 
ridges, Dr. Hanson pointed to our mission station in the far distance. "There," 
he said, "is where you are going to spend the rest of your lives."' Edna and I 
looked at one another without saying a word. 

When the Chinese carriers who were carrying Edna and Dorothy neared the 
end of the journey, they began totrot and went so far ahead of the rest of us 
that we lost sight of them. The coolies, instead of taking them to the mission 
Station as had been arranged, brought them to the Chinese quarter of the town 
of Namkham, and there put their loads down. 


Edna and Dorothy immediately became the center of attraction, and were 
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surrounded by a crowd of natives. Edna naturally was unable to talk to the 
coolies, nor could she talk to the people, and of course had no idea where to 
go. She was very much disturbed when she realized that she and Dorothy had 
become separated from the rest of the party. 

In the meantime we arrived at the mission station, and in our turn 
were concerned when we found that neither Edna nor Dorothy had arrived. 
Dr. Robert Harper, medical missionary to the Shans, with great presence of 
mind jumped on his bicycle and set out in search of them, and it wae not long 
before he spotted them in the center of town surrounded by a large crowd. The 
carriers were sitting there glowering and refusing to go any farther. However, 
Dr. Harper soon persuaded them to take up their loads and complete the journey. 
Afterwards Edna said, "I was scared stiff, but I found that when I smiled they 


smiled back.'' They all understood the language of that friendly gesture. 


The Work of a Missionary Wife 


After some days of settling into our new home the Namkham Kachin School 
was ready to re-open, and more than 100 children swarmed in. They were all 
boarders and had to be cared for in every way. To find food for all of these 
children was a real problem, because none paid any boarding fee in those 
early days. They even had to be provided with clothing and blankets. Edna 
became Mama to all of them. Surrounded by such a large family, there never 
was a day without problems of some kind. 

Edna was principal of the school. She played the organ every day for 
opening exercises, listened to roll call, and inquired about absent ones. 
The curriculum and teachers had to be kept up to standards required by the 
government, so Edna spent most mornings in the school. During the earlier 
morning hours, from 6:00 to 8:00, she supervised sewing classes. 

Edna also had to look after our home and family, and oversee school 
girls who took turns helping in the house since practical homemaking and 
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cleanliness were part of their education. In addition, native visitors would 
come to call. Here was opportunity to sow seeds of the Gospel. Many came for 
miles just to listen to the record player, and Edna gladly played a few records 
for them. Days were busy and full, which of course was a blessing in a 
mission like Namkham, for otherwise life would have been unbearably lonely. 

Evening hours would find Edna conducting classes for teachers or playing 
the organ and practicing with the choir, or talking to the girls in the dormi- 
tory. Those intimate and informal talks did more to lift Kachin womanhood 
than any other activity. The touch of her loving hand and a few words of 
cheer to those who were sick and alien left an indelible impression that often 
came to beautiful fruition in Christian mothers and homemakers. One of those 
girls, now a mother of eight children and an excellent teacher wrote, "I am 
overcome with grief at the thought of Mama's death. She was truly a mother 
to me. From the time I was a little girl she taught me, she helped me, she 
showed me the way to Christ. Her love and kindness I shall never forget." 

It always pained me to leave Edna alone in the mission station. But from 
October to May it was my duty to tour the district in order to bring the Gospel 
to the people. Never once did she try to keep me from going, even though 
these tours often lasted from two to four weeks. What was worse, there was 
no possibility of communication. We were completely isolated from one another. 
When we parted we each tried to keep up a brave front, but as I turned 
away, I had not gone very far before tears filled my eyes. I am sure she felt 
the same after my departure, although we never did talk about it. It was too 
tender a subject. 

There were times I was especially uneasy to leave her. One time Namkham 
was threatened by a band of robbers just across the China border from where we 
lived. They had declared they would sack the town of Namkham, including our 


mission station. The mayor of Namkham asked for British troops to help guard 
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the town. When the enemy learned that guns were confronting them they hesi- 
tated and withdrew, although they were close enough for us to see their 
bivouac fires. The next day I had to leave for a long tour of three weeks, 
which had been long planned and could be cancelled only with great difficulty. 
After some consultation Edna urged me to go in spite of the danger. Yes, she 
was a brave woman: 

When we established the new mission in Kutkai, Edna gave as much time to 
teaching and training our students and future leaders in the Bible Training 
School as I did. She taught and outlined subjects like "The Harmony of the 
Gospels," "The Life of Christ," and "A Brief Course in General History." She 
was a keen gardener and at dawn she was up and out directing the students 
during their morning work hours. She also sat at the organ for hours and led 
students in singing the great hymns. 

She met with the women every Saturday forenoon and encouraged them to 
study the Bible and grow in Christian values. The women thoroughly enjoyed 
having a cup of tea and informal conversation with Edna. The women of the 
Kutkai church did much weaving and sewing in order to raise money for different 
missionary projects. Edna supplied them with the necessary materials; and under 
her direction they wove beautiful table mats and Kachin bags which they sold 
to raise funds. We would never have been able to build the church had it not 
been for the women who started the building fund with their gift of one- 
thousand Rupees; and later they doubled that gift: 

Our home was always open to guests. Edna liked to entertain, and thought 


of every detail to make guests feel comfortable. 


Hazards of Life in Burma 
Edna did not escape the hazards of pioneer missionary life. She almost 


lost her life giving birth to our second baby girl. The child succumbed during 
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a severe epidemic of whooping cough when only two months old. I shall never 
forget Edna's heartrending cry, "Oh, my arms are so empty:" To prepare the 
tiny body for burial and to make her coffin taxed us emotionally to the breaking 
point. 

Edna did not escape the diseases of the tropics either, such as malaria 
and dysentery. Venemous snakes, scorpions, and centipedes found their way 
into our house, and constant vigilance was necessary, but even so she was 
severely stung once by a scorpion and suffered great pain. 

Edna never was a horsewoman, but she did accompany me a few times on 
jungle tours. In the early days there was no other way to get in or out of 
Namkham except by pony. The annual missionary conference in Burma always came 
atthe end of the rainy season whenthe roads were muddy and slippery, even for 
the ponies. On one such occasion the mud was unusually deep for a stretch 
of about 200 yards. The ponies floundered and plunged in mud that reached 
to their bellies. After Edna's pony had wallowed through for a long distanee, 
he just gave out. He was simply stuck. It was extremely unpleasant, but there 
was nothing to do but dismount and lead him through. Of course Edna was 
completely covered with mud after that trying experience. After hard going, 
we made exactly seven miles that day: 

On another occasion, upon returning from Rangoon, she and our youngest 
daughter Ruth had to ride for 50 miles through pouring rain. Raincoats and 
umbrellas were of no use, and we were all soaked to the skin. In a small 
"inspection bungalow'’ where we spent the night we tried to dry out beside a 
small stove. Next morning, however, it rained again. Nearing home, Edna was 
wet and tired. At one place the road was so steep and slippery that we feared 
our ponies would throw us. We all dismounted, and she tried to lead her pony 
while picking her way, but suddenly she lost her foothold and slid down the 


hill on the smooth red clay all the way to the bottom. Her gentle pony also 
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slid behind her, his forelegs straddled as he tried his best not to step on 
her. All this was just too much. Edna's lips quivered and tears ran down 


her cheeks. Luckily we got home soon thereafter: 


The Radiant Life 

Edna's kind, loving, and radiant personality gained a unique place for 
her in Burma and in the hearts of people who knew her. Her winning smile 
and fine Christian spirit also made her a popular deputation speaker at home. 
Bodily weakness and failing health made it necessary for her to turn down in- 
vitations that came from all parts of America. However, even with failing 
health she travelled many thousands of miles in the cause of missions, and her 
missionary talks were effective. 

But nowhere was she so warmly appreciated and loved as among the Kachin 
people. Sara Maran Ebbyu, the Executive Secretary for the Kachin Mission, 
and for many years a teacher and headmaster under Edna's direction at Namkhan, 
greatly admired her ability and personality. Upon learning she had passed 
away, Ebbyu wrote, ''We are overcome with grief because we have just heard that 
our beloved Mama has left us. Yes, we are all weeping. We recall her teachings 
and her deep love for us. But we know that she has gone to her great reward 
and that she has fully entered into the Kingdom of Heaven. I am too sad to 
write any more." 

Another teacher who as a small child came to our school and grew up under 
Edna's supervision wrote, "In one way we are happy to know that our Mama has 
gone before us into God's presence. When our summons comes it will make us 
less afraid because we know that Mama is there." 

I received the following note from a prominent Burmese businessman. "Your 
letter informing me of Mama's passing gave me a great shock. We all loved and 


honored her because of her lovely personality. I immediately closed my entire 
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office and went home. My wife and her parents loved herso much. We spent the 
whole evening mourning her death. We loved her as our own mother.” 

A teacher who had been brought up and trained in our Namkham school 
wrote, "We have just learned that our Mama has entered into God's peaceful 
presence. Of course we are very sad, but on the other hand we know that he 
has entered into the Heavenly rest and there is happy. Even though Mama is 
gone, the good seed she scattered among us is day by day increasing. We are 
now trying to live as Mama taught us, and we in turn will do our best to 
continue to carry on the good work of God's kingdom." 

Here in America her life also radiated the spirit of the Lord she loved 
so dearly. One of her friends wrote, "Her life has profoundly influenced me in 
the days I have known her, as her quiet, serene, well-poised manner seemed 
to show that here was a great Christian gentlewoman. What an ideal she set: 
We shall never cease to thank God for her." 

* * * * * & * * x 

Amen to that: Edna surely was granted a very special mansion in the 
Heavenly realm, and perhaps special dispensation for Swedish coffee and 
coffee bread. For Edna's first concern would be to welcome the saints into 


this, her final home. 
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Afterword 


The legacy left by Gustaf and Edna has affected so many people in 
so many ways and in so many places, it is hard to reckon its extent. 

Gust and Edna's contribution to family has been acknowledged, and 
could be assumed. 

Their impact upon those who knew and heard them continues to be felt 
among executives, pastors, missionaries, lay leaders and members of 
American Baptist churches. This too might be anticipated, though hardly 
with the lively effect still exerted. 

Their most profound and far-reaching influence, of course, was among 
the Kachins of Burma, although not always as expected. For instance, 
as a man of peace, Gust might consider it a mixed blessing that he has 
been remembered by Detachment 101 of the Office of Strategic Services in 
the Burma campaign of World War II for contributing to the tides of battle 
in Kachin-land. As stated in one newspaper account, those who fought 
in some of the worst of the War grew to love the Kachins because they, 
thanks to the Baptist missionaries, were prepared to love Americans as well. 

With the help of the loyal Kachins the 101 was responsible for the 
destruction and capture of 15,000 tons of Japanese supplies; and in fact, 
338 Kachins lost their lives in jungle fighting on behalf of the Allies. 
Kachins also contributed to the rescue of 425 downed Allied airmen. "One 
Kachin is equal to 10 Japanese soldiers,'"' said the grateful Americans. 

The Kachins covered themselves with glory, but the aftermath of that 
experience, as described by Gust and Edna, was immense suffering and 


turmoil. 
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Yet, under Gust's leadership, post-war reconstruction proceeded, 
churches and schools reappeared, and the indigenous people were trained 
to take new responsibilities. Gust's letters during his last term of 
service, often sounding weary and discouraged, give ample evidence 
of the painful effort involved. "We only hope we have built well in the 
hearts of the people," was his repeated statement. 

Just how well they built has proved to be one of the remarkable 
success stories in the history of missions. Would that Gust and Edna had 
lived long enough to witness the continuing fruits of their labors: 

According to the Rev. L. Zau Yaw, now pastor of the Gustaf A. Sword 
Memorial Baptist Church of Kutkai, over 600 attend his church school 
every Sunday, and some 150 are active in the youth program. There are 500 
in the Women's Circles and 350 in the Men's fellowship each week. The 
Kutkai church also supports an active relief committee. Plans currently 
are underway for an Edna Sword Memorial Christian Center to be erected in 
the center of town, and funds are being raised. 

In a recent letter, 7au Yaw reported the baptism of 350 new Christians. 
The Northern Shan State Kachin Baptist Association, of which Kutkai is a 
part, supports 33 local churches with more than ten thousand baptized 
members. Some 300 volunteers have been enlisted for training and evangelism 
into every corner of Burma. Truly a vital ministry and a powerful testimony 
to the skill and wisdom of the pioneer missionaries. 

Although Americans have not been permitted by the Burmese government 
to serve in Burma since 1966 (except as short-term sheer vers and advisers), 


work has gone ahead by enormous leaps. During the Kachin centennial in 1977 
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celebrating the anniversary of the first Christian outreach, an incredible 
6,215 persons were baptized on Christmas Eve, a record unmatched in-the 
annals of foreign missions. Twenty thousand people attended a Jubilee 

of Missions, held March 21-24, 1981 at the Kutkai compound. This is 

all the more amazing in view of the fact that Christians in Burma are a 
persecuted minority. There can certainly be no "rice Christians" where 
there are no missionaries to distribute rice: 

Gust and Edna would be overjoyed at this phenomenal "harvest of 
souls.'' Obviously they prepared the ground well, as Gust had hoped. 

How many can leave such a legacy? And who can measure the extent of 
its provisions? 

Even though faint and stumbling at times, the dedication and 
courage of Gust and Edna prevailed, so that in spite of homesickness and 
illness, loss and separation, privation and danger, theirs was a faith 
that triumphed. They could affirm with St. Paul the assurance of Gust's 
favorite scriptural passage from his "beloved Romans": 

"Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? Shall 
tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, 

or nakedness, or peril, or sword?... In all these 

we overwhelmingly conquer through Him that loved us. 

For we are convinced that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor things present, nor things 

to come, nor powers, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
created thing shall be able to separate us from the love 

of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord." (Rom. 8:35,37-29) 


A magnificent and sustaining credo by which to live and die and 


have eternal being. 
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